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MR. EDEN 


HE latest of the frequent phases in which the countries 

of Western Europe concentrate on their mutual relation- 

ships and organisation is already beginning. The 

meeting of the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe in Strasbourg next week will have been preceded 
by this week’s session of the Council of Ministers of the 
European coal and steel community and the first meeting of 
that community’s Parliamentary Assembly. It will be most 
surprising if the discussions at the first two meetings do not 
have a considerable effect on the third. The exact relationship 
between the Council of Europe on the one hand and 
the defence and coal and steel communities on the 
other is rapidly becoming the main centre of discussion. 
Before next week is over the argument, coming mainly 
from French and Italian sources, that the Parliamentary 
Assembly of the coal and _ steel community could 
go right on to prepare a constitution for a European political 
federation, will have been brought face to face with the argu- 
ment, advanced by the British Foreign Secretary, that both 
the coal and steel and defence communities could be fitted into 
the framework of the Council of Europe itself. It is unlikely, 
since both parties are doing their best to put forward their 
views in a temperate manner, that this confrontation will pro- 
duce an explosion. But it is perfectly possible that it will 
produce a very keen argument. 

Mr. Eden is clearly not intending to drop the policy he has 
so consistently followed so far. He has already secured, last 
March, the approval in principle of his plan by both the Council 
of Ministers and the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe. His speech at Sheffield on Monday was an 
unequivocal restatement of his views. It can possibly be 
squared with the arguments of M. de Menthon, who will pre- 
side over the European Assembly in Strasbourg next week, 
that a constituent assembly for a European federation could 
be set up at once. But Mr. Eden has never committed himself 
to that. In fact he said on Monday “ We cannot follow so 
far as many of them [i.e., continental nations] are ready to 
travel in towards union and federation” and it is therefore 
unlikely that he would be willing to see the two new com- 
munities ride rapidly off in that direction with Britain trying 
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to keep up with them. His anxiety that the whole’ movement 
shall be placed inside the Council of Europe therefore becomes 
something much more immediately important than a mere 
aspiration. 


Persian Honey-Pot 


None of the hopeful forecasts of conversations on Persian oil 
on the basis of the latest Anglo-American proposals has shown 
the slightest sign of being fulfilled. Dr. Moussadek has not 
dropped one of his outrageous collection of bargaining-points. 
In fact during the past week he has added a new one in the 
shape of a belated claim for the payment of taxes on the oil 
which the British forces in Persia used during the war. 
And if that is the attitude of the Persian Prime Minister, then 
there can be little hope that the Majlis, when it holds its post- 
poned session next week presided over by the even more 
fanatical Ayatullah Kashani, will drive him in the direction of 
more reasonable proposals. The British and United States 
Governments will no doubt go on trying, but they have already 
made all, and more than all, the concessions that can reason- 
ably be made. The next stage therefore must represent an 
attempt by Dr. Moussadek to see how many unreasonable con- 
cessions he can extort from them. Obviously he enters upon 
this task full of confidence. Nobody knows better than he, 
through the experiments he has already made upon his own 
countrymen, the lengths to which unreason can be taken. And 
he must be encouraged by the impressive, and apparently 
growing, volume of énquiries by foreigners, about the future 
development of Persia’s vast, accessible and much-coveted oil 
resources. Mr. Alton Jones and the other American experts 
who have now arrived in Persia, Dr. Schacht who has also 
arrived and the German technicians with whom Dr. Hussein 
Makki has been in contact in Hamburg, Count della Zonca 
whose Italian Mediterranean Petroleum Company continues to 
seek means of taking out the two million tons of oil which it 
has contracted to buy—all these and others, including Afghans 
and Brazilians, have shown interest in Persian oil. They look 
much more like flies round a honey-pot than vultures round 
a corpse. 
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Saar Changing Course 


There is no longer any doubt that changes in the status of 
the Saar are on the way. Following quickly on M. Schuman’s 
proposal to “ Europeanise ” the Saarland have come reports of 
French willingness to loosen some of the economic ties binding 
the Saar industries to France and of the revival of expression 
among the Saarlanders themselves of their strong affinities with 
Germany. The local Socialists, who had certainly not been 
regarded as wishing to break up the present arrangement too 
quickly, seem to have judged the direction of the wind exactly. 

. They jump at the suggestion of Europeanisation, they insist 
that it should be something more than a phrase, they accept 
the hints of a looser relationship with France as a matter of 
course and they go on to point out that a number of measures 
to reduce existing barriers between the Saar and Germany 
would be equally natural. It is hardly possible to find fault 
with this practical assessment of the first implications of 
Europeanisation. In fact if the Saarlanders had not such a 
pronounced reputation for being political weathercocks the 
Socialist party programme could be accepted as good sense 
once and for all. The trouble is the persistence of the 
suspicion—and it doubtless persists more strongly in France 
than anywhere else—that if the wind veered still further in the 
direction of an increasingly strong and prosperous Germany 
the Saarlanders would automatically follow it. The suspicion 
may be unjust. And in any case this is hardly the moment 
at which the Saarlanders could intervene to tell both France 
and Germany how they should settle the future status of the 
territory. But if the people of the Saar really believe that a 
European federal district could be created, that it would work, 
and that it would be a good thing for the whole of Europe 
as well as for themselves personally, then they will gain nothing 
but respect by giving evidence of their belief and holding 
steadily to it. It would not settle the question. The exact 
economic orientation of the area would still be a major prob- 
lem, as it is at this moment. But it would help. 


Religion and the Masses 


There is a great deal of food for thought in the address on 
religious broadcasts given to the Modern Churchmen’s Union 
Conference on Tuesday by the Rev. Francis House, Director 
of Religious Broadcasting. His statistics were both arresting 
and sobering. The B.B.C. has its own methods of gauging 
the size of its audiences, and they are usually reliable. The 
facts thus ascertained are that the Sunday religious broadcasts 
as a whole are listened to by some 18,000,000 people, well over a 
third of the population and the great majority of them working- 
men. As many people listen to the 11.30 a.m. “ People’s 
Service” as are at the same time attending all places of 
worship in the country put together. Other facts were given, 
but these alone inspire prolonged reflection. Do they inspire 
satisfaction or otherwise ? The answer must be Both. It is 
no doubt satisfactory that so large a section of the population 
should care to listen to religious broadcasts, and it would be 
interesting to know why they prefer that to whatever may 
be happening simultaneously on the other programme, and 
still more what effect this combination of ease with edification, 
as it may be described, has on life and conduct. If it be 
asked whether it is satisfactory that so many millions should 
prefer what may without unfairness be termed canned religion 
to the effort involved to going for an hour to church or 
chapel the answer must be emphatically No. The value of 
corporate worship is one of the oldest and strongest traditions 
of the Church, and there is all the difference in the world 
between sitting passively, hearing other people in some 
unknown place of worship singing and making responses and 
being preached to—between that and joining in the physical 
company of other perplexed and striving mortals, uniting voices 
with theirs in prayers and hymns, many of them long familiar, 
and hearing an address, good or bad, from a_ preacher 
whose physical presence means again something much 
more than an unknown voice transmitted through a loud- 
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speaker can. Mr. House spoke of the existence of a vast 
number of “ uncommitted Christians "—they might equally well 
be called indolent Christians—who attend church services now 
and then, say half-forgotten childhood’s prayers now and then, 
like to be married, and arrange for a funeral service, in church. 
All this may be better than nothing, but it is very different and 
of much less worth than the honest doubt in which, if Tennyson 
was right, there lives more faith than in half the creeds. Is 
“radio religion” good so far as it goes, and even so is it 
a case of the good being enemy of the best? It is not easy 
to answer that question, but it is well worth answering. 


The Engineers Persist 


It might have been thought that if the engineers were going to 
listen to reason on the subject of their claim for an increase 
of £2 a week they would have listened to it already. But their 
decision on Wednesday to impose an overtime ban in support 
of their claim indicates that neither the key position of the 
engineering industries in both exports and rearmament, nor 
the plain fact that inflation is slowing down, nor the appeals 
of the Government for restraint to prevent it from speeding 
up again, nor the support of the T.U.C. for that appeal can 
dissuade the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions from desperate courses. Even the desire for moderation 
of some of its constituent unions is to be over-ridden. That 
irresponsibility should have gone so far is almost too bad to 
be true. In fact it js impossible to believe that the engineers 
will persist to the bitter end with their obviously excessive 
claim. What they are protesting about is the refusal of the 
employers to entertain any claim whatever. In other words 
they are swinging into violent action immediately 
after the opening bids in a bout of bargaining—an impatient 
act to say the least. But the Confederation shows certain 
slight doubts. It does not recommend a strike. It is said to be 
hoping for Government intervention. It ostentatiously leaves the 
details of the overtime ban to the constituent unions. The case 
for Government intervention therefore seems to be plain, but 
it is a pity the engineers’ dignity does not allow them to behave 
with common-sense before they have been officially asked to 
do so by the Minister of Labour. 


Copyright 

The universal copyright convention, signed at Geneva on 
Saturday by the delegates sent by forty-three States to the con- 
ference arranged after long preparation by U.N.E.S.C.O., does 
not supersede but rather links the existing Berne and Pan- 
American conventions. The news of agreement was welcomed 
by authors and publishers, who have hitherto been much 
harassed by the multiplicity of formalities which had to be 
observed before copyright could be established abroad. The 
new agreement sweeps these away, and now each of the States 
whose representatives put their signatures to the document 
should grant the same minimum protection to foreign authors 
and artists as they give to their own nationals. The printing 
of the single letter C, together with the name of the copyright 
holder and the date of first publication, is to establish copyright 
and signify protection. It was a great moment when the 
Librarian of the United States Congress, Mr. Luther Evans, 
signed the convention, for this was in effect a bridging of 
the gulf between the Berne and Pan-American agreements. 
British authors have long had a grievance against the American 
regulations, which demand that any book in English published 
outside the United States must, to qualify for copyright, be 
published in the United States soon after its first publica- 
tion, and also that it must be set up, printed and 
bound there. A recent law softened this a little by permitting 
the importation of up to 1,500 copies of any book without 
prejudice to copyright. There remains the clear conflict 
between the convention which Mr. Evans signed at Geneva and 
the existing American requirements. “I hope we can get this 
convention through Congress,” Mr. Evans is reported to have 
said, “ but it may be difficult.” British authors must not con- 
gratulate themselves too soon. 
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CLEAN-UP 


ENERAL NEGUIB, according to a British resident 

in Cairo, is “ a good man, a good man in every way.” 

All the evidence confirms that estimate. The revolu- 
tionary leader, for he is definitely that, is simple in his habits, 
sincere in his sympathies, clear in conception and swift and 
courageous in execution. But there is a limit te his power 
to triumph over adverse circumstances. His aims are clear. 
He re-stated them on Tuesday. He is determined to stamp out 
corruption, to clean up the political parties, to carry through 
a land-reform measure that will break up the great estates and 
give small holdings to the peasant, and after that to restore 
democratic institutions.and hold a General Election in Febru- 
ary. Meanwhile he is a virtual dictator, though his actions may 
be controlled more than has appeared visible so far by the 
committee of young officers whose agent he is. Certainly he is 
in no sense the servant of the new Cabinet he has nominated. 
The civilian officials—apart from the General himself it is a 
civilian Cabinet—who now become Ministers are there not to 
take counsel but to take orders, though the length of the 
Cabinet meeting which lasted through most of Tuesday night 
suggests that in spite of the new Prime Minister’s powers drastic 
steps are not decided on without adequate discussion. This is 
little more than a mere fiction of Cabinet rule. As for the 
forced abdication of King Farouk, the first and most dramatic 
manifestation of the revolution, that certainly was calculated 
to make General Neguib no efmemies. The king was the 
supreme symbol of the luxury, extravagance and selfishness 
which so emphasised the contrast between the lot of rich and 
poor in Egypt. What precisely is the proportion of Egypt’s 
twenty-million population living below subsistence-level is a 
matter of arguable computation, but the number is such that 
when General Neguib has gone as far as any reformer immedi- 
ately can in putting down the wealthy from their seat there 
will be a vast problem of poverty still to solve. 

That in itself may increase the Prime Minister’s difficulties. 
When the whole proletariat is suffering it may be content to 
suffer in silence, but when some are benefited by reforms and 
others like them left unaffected the dissatisfaction of the latter 
is likely to be intense, and to find expression before long in 
action. With the prospect of ultimate opposition in that quarter 
General Neguib, like any other revolutionary leader, must 
achieve his main objectives before the revolution has lost its 
initial momentum. Power brings responsibility, and he may 
already have found it impossible to go as far or as fast as the 
Committee of Officers desires. He has got his decree on land- 
reform approved by the Cabinet and the Regency Council, but 
its application must be much slower than the impatient had 
hoped. The great landowner can retain no more than 200 
acres of his land, together with 50 additional acres for each 
of his first two children. What the landowners lose as a whole, 
perhaps 700,000 acres, perhaps more, is to be distributed to 
peasant proprietors and landless labourers, in lots of not 
more than five or less than two acres. Since the cultivable area 
in Egypt is over eight and a half million acres the inadequacy of 
the present measures to satisfy the reasonable land-hunger is 
manifest. Still, it is a notable beginning. The landowners are 
to be compensated. The Government, that is to say, will buy 
their land from them. How the beneficiaries under the Govern- 
ment scheme will acquire it is not yet entirely clear. In any 
case the process of redistribution is to be spread over five years, 
all the scheduled land, till actually distributed, being Iet to its 
previous owners. The new owners must secure loans from 
somewhere to enable them first to buy the land (for it does not 
appear that it is to be given them free), to stock it, to buy 
implements and Other necessities, and there is at present no 
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IN EGYPT 


visible source of credit but the State, whose finances are in no 
condition to stand any abnormal strain. In that sphere General 
Neguib has plenty of anxieties ahead. 

His other principal measure, the purging of the political 
parties, represents -self-reform with a time-limit. What the 
parties are expected to do they must do within thirty days, and 
the fairly wholesale arrests that have taken place will no doubt 
serve as a stimulus to their activity. Some of the arrests indeed 
are perplexing. Why should Neguib Hilaly, the former Prime 
Minister, who in that position was shaping admirably, have 
been seized ? Or Hafez Afifi, the former Chief of the Royal 
Cabinet, to whose advice all King Farouk’s more rational 
actions were due ? The explanation would seem to be that 
the General threw his net wide with a view to deciding 
afterwards who should be detained and who released. That 
discrimination will no doubt be quickly achieved. Much more 
important are the instruction to the political parties to purge 
themselves, and the strict rules laid down to govern the forma- 
tion of any new parties. How effective the purge will be, and 
what the resistance to any purge at all, is matter of speculation. 
While it is reasonable for General Neguib to allow thirty 
days for the process, the delay has its dangers, for it is long 
enough to allow opposition to be organised, and an opposition 
that might be formidable. One of the unanswered questions 
is whether the powerful Moslem Brotherhood, which has both 
political and religious aspects, is affected by the new decree. 
Whether it is or not, its attitude towards General Neguib, him- 
self a pious Moslem, will be highly important for good or ill. 

But the principal party is, of course, the Wafd, to which little 
that has been for Egypt's benefit is due. Its nationalist leader, 
Mustapha Nahas, has not been arrested, but its secretary, 
Serag el-Din, has. The self re-forming efforts of the Wafd will no * 
doubt be closely watched, but it is not clear what objective 
criterion can be applied. The decisive factor in the end will no 
doubt be General Neguib’s personal views on the operation. It 
is still possible that all existing political parties may be com- 
pulsorily dissolved, and the formation of new ones (which 
would inevitably be in the main the old ones under new names) 
rigidly regulated under the terms of the new decrees. But that 
prospect is hardly consonant with the army’s declared inten- 
tions regarding a General Election in February of next year. 
The supersession of Aly Maher is a little surprising, for 
there has been no evidence of any radical differences between 
him and General Neguib, who replaces him as Prime Minister. 
He may, as a politician, have desired to move more circum- 
spectly, and as a man of seventy-three more deliberately, than 
suited the more ardent members of the Committee of Officers, 
and the fact that he took the not unreasonable step of discuss- 
ing the projected land-reforms with some of the principal 
landowners was not in his favour. But the fact that he was 
chosen by General Neguib to head the Egyptian delegation 
at the Council of Arab States which opened on Wednesday 
shows that there is no real breach between the present and the 
late Prime Ministers. Aly Maher, indeed, may well be content 
to vacate what as things are is an essentially thankless 
office. 

So far thé attention of Egypt’s new governors has been 
concentrated on internal reforms, and considering that little 
more than six weeks have passed since King Farouk vacated 
his palace they cannot be accused of wasting time or oppor- 
tunity. But Egypt's foreign relations are as important to 
herself as to the States she has relations with. Not much is 
known about the new Foreign Minister, Ahmed Farrag Tayeh, 
and not much need be known, for foreign policy for the present 
will certainly be determined by the army. That will be no 
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bad thing, except perhaps for Israel, for the army is still 
smarting under its defeat at Israelite hands in 1948. For this 
country it should on the whole be of good omen. Relations 
between the Egyptian army and the British troops in Egypt 
have never been bad. It was the police, and not the regular 
police, who were mainly responsible for the disturbances at 
Ismailia last year. Faced with internal difficulties that are not 
likely to diminish for some time, General Neguib will hardly 
be able to give early attention to the solution of a problem 
that has raised feeling in Egypt so high in the past twelve 
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months. On the other hand nothing could do more to fortify 
his administration than success in solving it satisfactorily. In 
any attempts to accomplish that the Prime Minister can count 
on the cordial goodwill of this country. Whether on the 
original lines of Egyptian participation in a Middle East 
Command or some other, a solution inherently fair is perfectly 
practicable. To move towards it at this moment would be 
particularly desirable, for General Neguib is clearly animated by 
a single-minded concern for Egypt’s welfare, and any develop- 
ment calculated to strengthen his position is to be welcomed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. ASQUITH, the centenary of whose birth 
falls on the date this issue of the Spectator 
bears, was, for all his long tenure of the 

Premiership, little known to the nation as a man. He 
was essentially the politician, the relentless commentator who 
followed Chamberlain from city to city putting the Free Trade 
case with devastating force wherever Joe had been putting the 
Protectionist case, “ the sledge-hammer,” as Campbell-Banner- 
man was said to call him, the subjugator of the House of Lords. 
The other Asquith, of whom Lady Violet Bonham Carter can, 
and does, talk so well—the Asquith who was never happier 
than with his family and his friends, who could take delight 
in P. G. Wodehouse (I believe he found great comfort in him 
after his defeat at Paisley in 1924), who could confound a 
company of unusually literate persons by asking them what was 
the Christian name of Darcy in Pride and Prejudice, or why 
Hamlet did not succeed to his father’s throne—of that Asquith 
we know too little. J. A. Spender used to tell a pleasant story 
of how, when talking with Asquith on the lawn at Mells, he was 
moved by the sight of a yew-tree to quote the well-known lines 
“Old yew that graspest at the stones” from /n Memoriam. 
Asquith stoutly denied that there were any such lines in In 
Memoriam and suggested that Spender had made them up. 
A Tennyson was sent for, and the lines discovered. But 
Asquith was not content. The next day he wrote to Spender 
saying that the lines were not in his copy, dated 1867, and must 
therefore be in one of the stanzas added later. They are, 
* * * * 

I am all for enriching the English language with new terms, 
and I know that Harold Nicolson, in spite of the brilliant 
success of his “ George V,” will never die happy till he has 
seen “ doryphore ” (what it means, and why, escapes me for 
the moment) included in the dictionaries of the future. But 
when it comes to “ chucklesome ” I revolt, and having read 
in an advertisement of a play now running that it provides 
“a thoroughly chucklesome evening” I have registered an 
inflexible resolve that wherever I spend my evenings for the 
next twelve months I shall never be found on any one of 
them at that particular theatre. 

* * * * 

A Daily Express \eader-writer has been expressing himself 
with vigour on something he does not begin to understand. 
Trying to find a stick to beat the United Nations with, he 
resurrects the now half-forgotten story of the bombardment 
of the Greek island of Corfu by Mussolini’s Italy in 1923. An 
Italian General named Tellini, he rightly says, was assassinated 
on Greek soil; that was the excuse for the bombardment. 
On that, says the Daily Express, 

“ The Greeks looked to the League of Nations for help 
and for justice. On its first real test the League of 
Nations crumbled in contemptible fashion. . . . This 
organisation, which until then had been the hope of all 
the world, shamefully decreed that an indemnity of 
£500,000 would be paid. 
that had been ravaged. But by Greece to Italy—the nation 
that had done the ravaging.” 

“ This organisation ” did nothing of the kind. What the Express 
leader-writer does not say, and perhaps does not know, is that 
General Tellini was acting at the time not for Italy, but for the 
Conference of Ambassadors, a hang-over from the Paris Con- 
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ference, and whose four members represented the Governments 
of Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan; that the Conference 
of Ambassadors handled the whole business from start to 
finish; and that it was the Conference of Ambassadors, not the 
League of Nations, which required Greece to pay 50,000,000 
lire to Italy. If the Express wants to scourge anyone over 
Corfu it had better go in the first instance for the British 
Government of the day, headed by Mr. Baldwin. The League’s 
part was to propose to the Ambassadors a most reasonable 
settlement (an Allied Commission to investigate the facts of 
the murder, the amount of the indemnity, if any, to be fixed 
by the Permanent Court of International Justice). The Ambas- 
sadors, after first welcoming this plan, threw it over and imposed 
the full fine of 50 million lire. But do facts matter ? 
* * * * 

There was a passage in a message from a Vienna corres- 
pondent in the Observer last Sunday which seems to deserve 
some attention. Giving news of a meeting of the Cominform 
recently held in Prague to consider future policy, he concludes 
by indicating what is expected of the Communist Party in this 
country. 

“The British Party,” he reports, “is to instigate wage 
demands, oppose the continuation of American bases in 
Britain and concentrate its energy on * peace’ committees 
which, it is hoped, will include Englishmen of all shades 
of political opinion.” 

The last few words deserve special attention. No one doubts 
who is at the back of most wage demands, particularly the most 
exorbitant demands, and there is generally a Communist or 
fellow-traveller look about attacks on American bases; but so- 
called peace committees do secure the support of a number 
of well-meaning people, who consider only the end and pay no 
regard to the personalities behind the ostensibly laudable move- 
ment. It is well that they should realise the part that “ peace ” 
committees play in the official Cominform programme and not 
let themselves become amiable dupes. 
x * * * 

Gremlins played some havoc with this column last week, and 
a little of the damage must be here repaired. By noting that 
P. B. H. May has now displaced his captain, David Sheppard, 
at the head of the batting averages I hope to divert attention 
from the fact that I first called him P. R. May. Secondly, the 
village in whose church death-watch beetles and the Rev. Noel 
Mellish, V.C., are in conflict, with odds (I hope) on the latter, 
is Baltonsborough, Somerset, not Beltonshaugh. That, no 
doubt, is due to my handwriting, on which opinions differ (my 
own being on one side and everyone else’s on the other). 
Finally a hypercritical Peer objects that the Judges who drew 
up the McNaghten Rules in 1843 were not His Maijesty’s 
Judges. Very well. Then let them be just Judges. 

* * * * 

What the difference is between an epigram and a wise-crack 
I should not care to determine, or in which of the two, if there 
be any difference, Governor Adlai Stevenson so largely abounds. 
Of the selection I have seen on the whole I like this best: 

“ After all, there was a man named Hitler, and it looked 
for a while as if he were invincible. Yet we despised and 
decadent peoples are still talking—and he hasn’t made a 
speech in seven years.” JANUS 
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Asquith and the Welfare 
State 


By VISCOUNT SAMUEL 


WENTY or thirty years after a great man has died is 

the time when he passes gradually from the recollection 

of contemporaries into the hands of history. His con- 
temporaries remember Asquith as the statesman who held 
the office of Prime Minister for over eight years—a longer con- 
tinuous period than anyone since the early nineteenth century; 
who held it.in a period when great constitutional and social 
changes were afoot, a time of surging political and social 
conflicts; and the man who, in the world crisis of 1914, played 
the leading part in deciding the course of British policy. To 
the historian, however, those events, although no doubt the 
most conspicuous and dramatic in that period, may not appear, 
over a longer time-scale, the most significant. 


Men’s actions are determined by their ideas. In the politics 


_of the first quarter of the present century important changes 


were taking place in the field of ideas. Those changes led to 
notable developments in the nation’s economic and social 
structure and in its institutions; also in the character of the 
British Empire. Through the experience and example of 
Britain they influenced the evolution of other countries, in 
Europe and over the globe. In those great changes Asquith 
was one of the pioneers. This has seldom been fully realised 
in the estimates of his career. On this centenary of his birth 
much will no doubt be said about him as a man, as a parlia- 
mentarian, as a Minister: I shall limit myself here to the place 
he may fill in history as a shaper of ideas followed by action. 

The nineteenth century was dominated in Britain, first by 
the effects of the Industrial Revolution, second by the advance 
of Liberalism. It was the idea of Liberty, embodied in free- 
dom of thought and in democratic institutions, that gave to 
the period its distinctive character. But what was Liberalism ? 

In matters of economics, and of social organisation in 
general, ever since the time of Adam Smith its ruling principle 
had been Jaissez-faire. That was the first article in the creed 
of the Manchester School of Cobden and Bright, which had 
so much influence in recruiting the forces and deciding the 
policies of the Liberal Party. But, as the century went on, 
the faith that, if only Parliaments and Governments would leave 
things alone, social evils would be cured almost automatically 
by private enterprise and enlightened self-interest was pro- 
foundly shaken. A bitter experience showed that that was not 
in fact happening. Masses of the population continued illiter- 
ate, poverty-stricken, working excessive hours, or sometimes 
unemployed and destitute: overcrowding was widespread; the 
new industrial cities were providing for the working-classes a 
wretched environment. It was clear that the modern social 
system, with its shocking extremes of wealth and poverty, 
luxury and penury, was flagrantly unjust. Was this Liberalism ? 
Was it even Liberty ? Were the lives led by those millions— 
however wide their civic liberties might become—were they 
really the lives of free men ? 

Gladstone himself had never been identified with the 
Manchester School. He recognised that there were times and 
conditions when action by the State in new directions might 
be indispensable: this was shown clearly enough when he 
brought in his great measure of 1870, establishing a national 
system of compulsory education. Gladstone’s last Admini- 
stration, formed in 1892 with a small and precarious majority, 
showed, during its short life, some readiness to leave the paths 
of strict individualism. That Government included the advance 
guard of a younger generation. Asquith, at the age of forty, 
had become its Home Secretary. The Minister of Education 
was Arthur Acland. Edward Grey and Sydney Buxton held 
under-secretaryships. R. B. Haldane was already in Parlia- 
ment, though not yet in office. Those five men, with the 
sympathy and support of Lord Rosebery, were the pioneers 
of what was beginning to be called the New Liber.Ai-m. And 
among the five, Asquith was leader. 
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The new Liberalism differed from the old in two points— 
and they proved to be fundamental. The first was that it laid 
emphasis on Social Reform as a leading purpose in politics; 
and the second was that it took a different view from that which 
had hitherto been predominant in the Liberal Party on the 
purposes and the possibilities of the British Empire. It 
developed a broad constructive programme of State action 
for the remedy of the social evils that were obvious on every 
hand; and it was ready to apply the same spirit, and similar 
methods, to the betterment of the vast populations in the many 
territories that had come in the course of history under British 
rule: our thoughts and our resources should not longer be 
confined to a “ Little England.” 

Those of us who had come from the univetsities into Liberal 
politics, some twenty years after Asquith and his friends, took 
up these ideas with enthusiasm. We helped in framing a new 
programme. For my own part, I spent much time for several 
years in reading a quantity of Liberal books, pamphlets and 
speeches, in piecing together facts and views, in discovering the 
philosophy that underlay them, and in writing a book to which 
I gave the title Liberalism: Its Principles and Proposals. It 
was natural that I should look to Mr. Asquith to sponsor the 
book. He readily agreed, and it was published in 1902 with 
an Introduction in which he clearly expounded the reasons 
for the change in Liberal ideas. An active campaign in the 
constituencies was then proceeding, and rose to a crescendo 
at the General Election of January, 1906. Combined with a 
whole series of ineptitudes committed by the Conservative 
Government of the day, that campaign led to the greatest 
electoral triumph that any Party had won since the time of the 
Great Reform Bill. 

When Gladstone had retired in 1894, the Liberal leadership 
passed in an uneasy succession, within a few years, to Rosebery, 
to Sir William Harcourt, to John Morley, and finally to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who became the new Premier. 
But when he died, two years later, there was no such doubt 
or division as to a successor. Asquith, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was holding the second place in the Government, 
and with universal consent, he stepped into the leadership. 

Some of us who had come into the House of Commons mean- 
while, with others of the same mind who had entered at the 
1906 election, had been given junior posts in the Administra- 
tion ; some of the ablest of the younger Conservatives, includ- 
ing the brilliant Winston Churchill, had come over to us and 
were represented ; Lloyd George was there, with his unequalled 
energy and power of popular appeal. First under “C. B.,” and 
then under Asquith we all worked hard for nearly ten years to 
carry into effect the policies we had offered to the nation. 

From the beginning, the old Liberal ideas and the new were 
running together, and soon they were completely amalgamated. 
So Jong as we were fighting for Irish Home Rule, Welsh Dis- 
establishment, abolition of the Lords’ Veto and of Plural 
Voting, Payment of Members and freeing the Trade Unions 
from their disabilities, or were resisting protectionist tariffs, 
we were still in the Gladstonian tradition. But when Asquith, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, framed the plan of Old*Age 
Pensions and provided the financial resources; when, five years 
later, Lloyd George drafted his great plan of compulsory 
National Insurance against sickness and unemployment, and 
fought it through against bitter and sustained opposition; when 
various Ministers brought forward Bills for regulating the hours 
of adult male labour; for guaranteeing a minimum wage; 
abolishing the sweating system in the home workshops; set- 
ting up everywhere Maternity and Child Welfare Centres; or 
again for making a beginning with Town Planning—then we 
were on new ground. Meanwhile in South Africa, in India and 
in the colonies we were pressing forward with measures both 
of liberation and development. From all this—supplemented 
later by the work of two Liberal economists, Keynes and 
Beveridge—emerged the policy now known as the Welfare 
State. 

It was at the same time that the Labour Party was taking its 
rise—as an outcome, originally, of the Trade Union Movement. 
In the very years when the New Liberalism was in embryo, 
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the Fabian Society began its work of permeation, and the 
famous Essays were published. The young Liberal group were 
in close touch with the early Fabians; we sympathised with 
their general outlook; we found that their case against laissez- 
faire individualism was sound; but we did not accept their 
policy of the nationalisation of industry. We did not agree 
that, because it was wrong to keep State action at a minimum, 
we need jump to the conclusion that it must be right to carry 
it to the maximum. We believed in a Liberalism that was 
Social, but not Socialist. 

Unfortunately the trade unionists allowed themselves to be 
persuaded by the Fabian intellectuals to tie their political for- 
tunes to the Marxian formula of the nationalisation of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange. Only now, 
after fifty years of effort, are they beginning to realise how 
inadequate that formula is as a basis for political action. 
Certain industries have meanwhile been nationalised, mostly 
by general assent; but on the merits of each case and not in 
obedience to a general principle. This could have been done, 
and perhaps much sooner, if the progressive forces of Great 
Britain had not been split between two parties, one Liberal, 
the other Socialist. And now that, within the same period, we 
have had in Russia an object lesson of the disastrous results, 
on personal liberties and on the progress of thought, of com- 
plete State monopolisation, perhaps the leaders and the rank 
and file of the workers may be more ready to re-consider their 
position, and to accept, instead of a Socialist, a Welfare, State. 

The word “ welfare” must be held to its proper meaning. 
It must not be regarded as a matter of cash—merely more and 
more pensions, allowances, subsidies, paid for by the taxpayer. 
It must not only be an affair of economics and technology 
aiming at material comfort for all—although that is indeed 
an essential part. But it must include also knowledge, and 
virtue, and personal liberty and self-respect—for all these are 
elements in the good life, and there can be no excellence with- 
out them. Such are the ideas which the second half of the 
twentieth century may choose as its best inheritance from the 
first. And if that is so, it will be grateful to those who were 
the pioneers—to Asquith among the chief. 


Farnborough Dangers 


By OLIVER STEWART 

RITICISMS have followed in the wake of John 

Derry’s crash at Farnborough. Demonstrations of 

supersonic flight, it is suggested, should not be given 
near crowded spectators. Aerobatics should be prohibited. 
High speeds exact too heavy a toll. There can be, say the 
critics, no value in these public displays of high-performance 
aircraft. Let those of us who have been in aviation since the 
early days make our feelings plain. These criticisms are the 
very spirit of defeat. They cause Britain’s aeronautical com- 
petitors to give outward indications of sad approval, while 
inwardly they are invaded with delight. We cannot hesitate 
or compromise in our attack upon the aerodynamic problems 
of the day. The continued dominance of British aviation 
depends upon the obstinacy with which we hold to our pur- 
pose. We must declare our faith now or hand over advanced 
aeronautical development to other nations with stronger nerves 
and greater staying power. 

It happened that [I was at Farnborough every day of the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors’ Display. It happened 
that I was in front of the President’s tent when the de Havilland 
110 broke up, and I carry engraved on my mind every detail 
of that fearful sequence. I was at the pilots’ briefings day 
by day. I talked to them about the accident. I discussed it 
with those in the control-tower who were the last to hear 
the voice of John Derry. Let me state some facts and 
draw some inferences from them. 

There are three things to consider: the cause of the accident, 
the adequacy of the safety measures and future air-display 
policy. So many inaccuracies have appeared in accounts of 
the accident that I must rehearse the chain of events. Derry, 
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with his flight-observer Tony Richards, had climbed to 40,000 
feet (12,000 metres) and had dived his twin-engined fighter 
to a speed greater than Mach 1, or greater than the speed 
of sound at that height. Two puffs of condensation-cloud 
marked his passage through the sonic barrier. They could be 
seen against a patch of blue sky and, as they were at over 20,000 
feet, the true speed must have been about 700 miles an hour. 
At ground-level temperature the speed of sound is 760 m.p.h. 
but it falls with the lowered temperature at height until, at 
45,000 feet, it is 650 m.p.h. After attaining Mach 1, the air- 
craft was eased out of the dive and brought-past the spec- 
tators at a height of about 80 feet and a little less than 700 
m.p.h. Speed was then reduced and a sweeping left-hand turn 
made beyond the Royal Aircraft Establishment buildings. 

It is here to be noted that the aircraft had completed its 
supersonic flight, passed through the barrier, been retarded 
below Mach | and brought out of the dive without any out- 
ward sign of trouble and without the pilot being aware that 
anything was wrong. There may have been damage already; 
but it was not apparent. The left-hand turn was continued 


at a speed I estimate at 550 m.p.h. on a gentle bank. When an _ 


aircraft is turned at speed the load placed upon the structure 
is partly dependent on the radius of the turn. The load is 
usually quoted in terms of the acceleration of gravity,g. In 
this instance the aircraft was being subjected to about 24 or 
3g. Fighters are built to take much greater loads. But it 
was at this point that disintegration began. My estimate of 
the distance from the spectators is one and a half miles; a 
Royal Aircraft Establishment estimate is two miles. 

_Note that there was nothing abnormal in the flying of the 
aircraft, and that it was far away from the enclosures. It 
was making a gentle turn at a speed well below its maximum. 
The first sign of trouble was the scatter, towards the inside 
of the turn, of small fragments which I believe were from the 
empennage—tailplane, elevator, fins or rudders. At this 
moment there was a curious light-effect all round the machine, 
presumably from the sudden pressure changes in the air. It 
seemed momentarily to shimmer, is if seen through water. 
The next stages followed the usual pattern of aircraft breakage. 
The machine reared up, and the two Rolls-Royce Avon 
turbojets tore themselves from the structure, taking with them 
the central nacelle with its two occupants. The wings and 
tail booms could be seen momentarily silhouetted against the 
sky. Then there was the final stage when the momentum of 
the engines, each weighing one ton, carried them across the 
aerodrome. One fell among the spectators and caused the 
heavy death-roll. 

So much for the chain of events. I turn now to safety 
measures. At every pilot’s briefing the commanding officer of 
the station, Group Captain Sydney Hughes, emphasised to the 
pilots that there must be no aerobatic flying over the spec- 
tators and that fast runs must be done at a height of not less 
than 50 feet. He also took care to hold in readiness all 
emergency services, including a first-aid helicopter. The pilots 
obeyed orders to the letter, and I did not see at any time any- 
thing which in ordinary language could be called dangerous 
flying. 

Aerobaties are not intrinsically dangerous. They do not load 
the aircraft more than it is loaded in pulling out of a dive 
or doing a tight turn at speed. Flick rolls can put up the 
loading; but modern fighters rarely do flick rolls, and neither 
Derry nor Duke performed them at Farnborough. A loop 
does not differ from a turn so far as the loading on the aircraft 
is concerned. The loading in a spin is below that of a 
moderate-rate turn. 

Talk about aerobatics being undesirable on the grounds that 
they can break up aircraft is, therefore, wide of the mark. All 
reasonable safety measures were taken at Farnborough. But 
if modern high-speed aircraft are to be demonstrated in public, 
there are effects with which no kind of safety measures can 
cope. When between five and ten tons of metal are going 
through the air at a speed of over 500 miles an hour, the area 
over which pieces may be scattered if there is disintegration 
is enormous. As speeds increase this area will increase. 
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We come therefore to the final matter of policy. There 
must be danger to spectators if high-speed aircraft are to be 
shown to the public. The question is whether they should 
be so shown. The answer rests with the public. If it desires 
to see these new machines it should be permitted to do so 
provided that it is informed that there is a risk, just as there 
is a risk in watching motor-car racing. At Farnborough we 
had evidence of the interest and enthusiasm for the latest 
work of our constructors and pilots. And surely the ultimate 
reply to all the critics was given on the Sunday, when after the 
accident had been publicised as nothing outside a world war 
has been publicised before or since, the spectators set a new 
record of attendance at more than 140,000. 

Knowing the risks, they came to see these aircraft. Knowing 
the risks and having had them immediately presented to them 
on Saturday, they stayed at the aerodrome. It was on Saturday 
evening, indeed, not long after the crash, that Neville Duke 
took up his Hawker Hunter to 40,000 feet, dived it through 
the barrier and sounded on the aerodrome amidst the hushed, 
awed assembly two loud booms. At that strange signal some- 
thing happened to everyone there. The criticisms had really 
been answered before they were spoken. 


Remembering the Duke 


By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


N September of 1852 Greville was at Doncaster for the 

St. Leger meeting when he heard that the Duke of Welling- 

ton was dead. He relates that at first people were 
incredulous, “ but they speedily telegraphed to London, and 
the answer proved that the report was correct.” What an 
amazing tribute to the Duke’s greatness that little episode 
contains ! He was eighty-three years old and had suffered 
paralytic strokes; his robust health had finally given way and 
he had grown infirm in body and angrily senile in mind; and 
despite all this, his death was beyond belief. Strangely enough, 
we can easily understand at the distance between his time and 
our own how such a thing was, and the fatherly hold that 
Wellington could exert on the imagination of men. His great- 
ness has never seemed other than authentic. 

There is nothing quite like his position to be found elsewhere 
in our history. That of the elder Pitt probably gives us the nearest 
parallel, though he is only very closely similar in possessing 
a greatness that, like Shakespeare’s in literature, is apparently 
unchallengeable. As with Pitt plenty of good reasons can be 
discovered for the great elevation, which in the case of 
Wellington has lasted from before 1815 to the present time, 
only interrupted by the brief interval of his Reform Bill 
unpopularity, but when we have taken due note of the abundant 
virtue and glory, we may remain finally impressed by a certain 
defiance of all explanation which keeps him an object of 
unsatisfied curiosity. 

Most of his portraits, unlike Napoleon’s, tell us less than we 
might expect. Sir William Fraser, who knew him in his last 
years, said that Wellington eluded all his painters. He was 
thinking of Lawrence, Wilkie, and d’Orsay. But perhaps he 
forgot Goya and one Winterhalter. Goya saw him as Iberian, 
and can hardly have succeeded in precise resemblance, but the 
dark and disquieting figure who glares at us from his pictures 
is more than a successful commander. Here as nowhere else 
we seem to glimpse the fierce and sensitive spirit that took him 
through the ghastly warfare of the Peninsula and suffered 
violent revulsions against the bloodshed for which he had to 
bear responsibility, that combined the generosity and harsh- 
ness, the amorousness and lovelessness, the dignity, eccentricity, 
faith and cynicism which co-existed so harmoniously in his 
character. 

Nowhere else do we seem to catch again his authentic 
presence, except, very differently, in Winterhalter’s group show- 
ing him with Sir Robert Peel. This is the Duke in later years, 
but little mellowed with age. He has somewhat the appearance 
of a severe and aristocratic country parson. You can feel the 
alarming seriousness, and the obstinacy and conviction of his 
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mind, but, most of all, that the depths of the essential man 
are hidden from all eyes. We see clearly in his short neat 
figure the inscrutability of genius, and we can guess what this 
had to do with the hero-worship of which he was the object. 

We can never understand the contemporary enthusiasm for 
Wellington unless we keep one eye cocked across the Channel 
at “La Légende Napoléonienne.” “The Iron Duke” was 
Britain’s answer to “Le Petit Caporal”; Cotes Wyatt’s 
enormous statue was placed on Hyde Park Corner Arch in 1846 
with a view to balancing the Arc de Triomphe erected by Louis 
Philippe. Nelson was co-opted to neutralise the Place 
VendOme, and we may be sure that the magnificent interment 
of Wellington, sincerely as it sprung from “ an universal woe,” 
was: not uninfluenced by the great Napoleonic interment of 
1840 at which (as at Wellington’s funeral), Beethoven’s Marche 
Funébre was played with overwhelming effect. It was very 
much the fashion for literary men in the nineteenth century 
to compare the two giants, and in Britain, to relish Wellington’s 
moral superiority. Justin M’Carthy, Sir Archibald Alison— 
they all did it. They all boasted about the modesty of this 
typical Englishman. 

What part did Wellington himself play in the cult ? More or 
less none on his own initiative, though he accepted the leading 
role. It may have been that he was too little of an actor, 
and too little disposed to underestimate his part in the Napo- 
leonic convulsions (always to him the protraction of the ever 
dangerous French Revolution), to be able to remove himself 
with effect from the later acts of the long-played drama. 
Certainly he was not intoxicated by incense, and certainly he 
inhaled it dutifully, without distaste, never taking the least 
sniff too much—or too little. As a gentleman (did he invent the 
later gentlemanly ideal?), he disliked exaggerations of this wor- 
ship as he disliked all vulgarity. The enormous statue he could 
not discuss good-temperedly. “ The damnedest job from the 
beginning,” he called it. But he did not disapprove the Welling- 
ton cult in itself. He was always intensely conscious that his 
position made him representative, and that the world was apt 
to see England in himself. There is no evidence that he thought 
this unreasonable of the world. , He was absolutely free of 
vanity, but this did not imply humility. He was a stranger 
to that virtue which might have corrected the Roman arro- 
gance which sometimes warped his political judgement, and 
made him see too many fellow-men as “ the mob.” 

The worst scene of his life belongs to the eighteen-thirties, 
when he was cheered outside his London home and in answer 
merely pointed to the shutters, closed since the Reform riots. 
If the scene had taken place in ancient Rome or Athens it 
would by now have inspired countless masterpieces, but in 
modern England it was, to say the least, in wrong taste. Yet 
before judging, it must be remembered how hideous was the 
provocation. When the mob attacked on April 27th of 1831, 
the Duchess of Wellington had died only three days before, 
her body was actually lying in the house, and Wellington had 
had a painful reconciliation with her a few moments before 
her death. It may have been lamentable that he could never 
forget or forgive the mob’s desecration, but it was not inhuman. 
From whatever angle we look at Wellington we find ourselves 
confronted, not, as his admirers sometimes wished, by a public 
monument but by an intensely human being. 

We may be a little surprised at that when we consider how 
this friendless man was not without certain repellent character- 
istics which go with superhuman ability. How we wish that 
in 1815 his heart had prompted him to request Ney’s reprieve ! 
But he was unaware of the claims of poetic justice. His great 
enemy was a poet. He himself was a master of prose, of a 
literal kind, moreover, in which there was no room for the 
inexact statement attributed to him about the playing fields of 
Eton, and though this prose of Wellington, his most essential 
characteristic, may have limited his greatness, it is also the 
most rewarding thing in his life. His fine dry clear style gave us 
the best dispatches in our language; it gave us the immortal 
letter to the washerwoman, the memorandum to Croker care- 
fully explaining why he was unlikely to have said “ Up guards 
and at em,” and a hundred vivid understatements of which 
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“ the nearest-run thing you saw in your life ” is the best known. 

‘It gave us the consistency and balance and accuracy of his 
view of Napoleon, and, among many others, a curious last 
scene of his angry old age which, though trifling, could only 
have occurred in this particular illustrious life. A courtly old 
gentleman helped him across Piccadilly. The Duke expressed 
his thanks, whereupon the other uncovered and asserted at 
some length that he was privileged beyond belief to have been 
of service to “ the greatest man that ever lived.” Almost every 
eminent person of whom we have record would have accepted 
this tribute with becoming graciousness, but the Duke disliked 
fanciful statement at any time, even when offered in the 
sincerest homage, even when offered good-naturedly to him- 
self, and “ Don’t be a damned fool,” he said, before disappear- 
ing into Apsley House. ° 


Overpower 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


EARS ago, I knew the criciet averages by heart—or at 

least the first twenty. It used to be a terrible shock to 

me when the final averages were published and 
Jones (T.) instead of Hobbs (J. B.), and Smith (J.) instead of 
Rhodes (W.), came out on top. I had never heard of Jones (T.) 
or Smith (J.). They had, in fact, played perhaps half-a-dozen 
games for some obscure county and been lucky with not-outs 
or tail-enders. But how was I to know that ? They were on 
top of the averages. Therefore Jones (T.) must be a better bat 
than my beloved John Berry Hobbs. Smith (J.) must be a 
better bowler than the hitherto incomparable Wilfred Rhodes. 
And I—well, I hated to think how ignorant of cricket I must 
be. 

Later, when some years of discretion had accrued to me, I 
looked at the averages with greater sophistication. Jones (T.) 
and Smith (J.) ceased to worry me. They were inconsiderable. 
By then I knew that half-a-dozen innings or twenty overs were 
no test. But the averages still bothered me. Leading the 
average of serious batsmen, i.e., those who had played thirty 
innings or more, was Robinson (A.). I had seen Robinson (A.). 
I never wished to see him again. But, apparently he was the 
best bat in England, better than Mr. R. H. Spooner, better than 
Hobbs (J. B.), better, though this took a lot of swallowing, 
than Holmes (P.). 

As for the bowlers—the serious bowlers with more than 60 
wickets—the best of them, apparently, was not Rhodes (W.), 
not Mr. E. R. Wilson, not Hitch (B. or—rather—W.) but Mr. 
C. H. J. de Vere Brown. I had seen Mr. C. H. J? de Vere 
Brown. Immature batsman though I was, I longed to see him 
again. 

By and by, as my education developed, it was impressed on 
me that averages—even the genuine ones—did not matter. 
What mattered was the side. “ What on earth were you doing, 
Mallalicu ? Poking around like that for six !” “I wanted to 
be ‘not out,” sir.” “Oh, your wretched average!” There- 
after I played for the side desperately. My scores were 0, 0, 6 
(five from an overthrow), 2 (a leg glide, off my pads, but not 
spotted by the umpire) and 0. “ You'd better start worrying 
about your average again,” they said. But I had no heart in it. 

When I got to the University of Oxford, and was therefore 
really sophisticated, I actually despised averages. Averages 
were not merely unsportsmanlike. They were efficient, which 
was worse. They were no better than cause and effect. You 
learned a technique. You applied it; and there you were. That 
Hobbs (J. B.), that Rhodes (W.), they were just automatons. 
Anyone who was prepared to mis-spend his youth could do as 
well as they. The only thing that really mattered was inspira- 
tion—well, if you must have it—genius. 

That young fellow from Australia—Bradman—he was a 
possible; he played with a cross bat. A man who regularly 
makes big scores with a cross bat must be a genius. I hurried 
to see him. Oh dear! He tickled them round to leg for four 
with the mechanical precision of an adding-machine. I longed 
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for Macartney, who would flash at a rising ball in the slips and 
be dropped, then flash at the next ball, also rising, and hit it 
through the slips for four, then go to his century in the inter- 
vals of looking at the view. Macartney, unhappily, was growing 
old—by my standards. But there was always Gunn. 

Gunn ! Gunn(G.)! There was a man, a real amateur, who 
lived on his eye, who, so it seemed to my enthusiastic, all- 
excluding perception, never bothered with technique, who 
danced down the pitch to Gregory, like a seagull meeting the 
wind, who, in the second over, on a fiery pitch at Old Trafford, 
begged Ted McDonald to let him know when he intended to 
bowl fast. Oh Gunn! The magic of him, the blade put 
casually there, and there and there, just to see what would 
happen. And four runs would always happen, until Gunn grew 
bored and then, just for variety or to get his lunch, he’d let the 
ball hit his wicket. To blazes with averages ! 

But when I had left Oxford and became responsible, doubts 
about Gunn crept into my soul. Virtuosity was all very fine 
but really, should we not win a match or two? I was still all 
for the devil-may-care, for the A. P. F. Chapmans, but had 
not we better have a few Maurice Leylands who knew the 
right moment to hit and, still more, had we not better have a 
few Herbert Sutcliffes, who knew the right moment to block, 
even if it took them to the top of the averages. Increasingly 
my cricketing soul went back to the instincts of my childhood 
and hid behind Sutcliffe, behind Jardine, behind, if you will, 
Makepeace and Oldroyd and Mead. I was right. We began 
to win matches. But somehow cricket began to be rather dull. 

Now as I move into middle age, I find the real joy of a 
cricketer—and of cricket—not, of course, in the averages, not 
in solid worth, not in sustained genius, but in what Edmund 
Blunden described to me the other day as “ overpower,” that 
something which comes one day, and the next day is gone, 
never perhaps to return, that something which for a few glorious 
minutes makes nonsense of cricket wisdom, makes asses of 
cricket experts, then extinguishes itself like a Roman Candle. 

By “ overpower ” I mean only in part the occasion when the 
acknowledged expert surpasses even his own high standard, 
when Percy Fender steps on to the Northamptonshire ground, 
sees in a Pauline flash that all bowlers are pigmies, hits em 
for 50 in 19 minutes and then for 100 in 35 minutes; when 
Verity strolls to the wicket at Headingly, realises with scientific 
certainty that all batsmen have leaden feet and takes 10 
Nottinghamshire wickets for 10 runs; when Hammond, on the 
College ground at Cheltenham, has the revelation that a flying 
cricket ball is no more than an apple hanging from a tree and 
picks ten of °em from the air in one match. Such things are 
remarkable. But they are also predictable. 

What I really mean by “ overpower” is something that no 
reasonable man can foresee. Once in each of our cricketing 
lives, probably, it’s happened to us. We've been played for our 
bowling, perhaps, and, time after time, they’ve laughed when 
we went out to bat. Then suddenly, one day as we went in, 
and the rest of our side has been getting ready to take the field, 
overpower has come on us and the best of bowling has seemed 
to us like underarm from the Baby School. 

What happens to us, happens also, at least once in a life- 
time, to first-class cricketers. On some never-to-recur after- 
noon, the ball begins to come to them larger than life and 
slower than death. They know, before it has left the bowler’s 
arm, that they will hit it certainly in the middle of the bat, prob- 
ably to the boundary, be the bowler Grimmett or O'Reilly, 
Larwood or Rhodes. None can explain why this happens, least 
of all the man it happens to. Alletson of Notts went in to bat 
at Brighton one day in that hot summer of 1911. In previous 
innings he had made a few runs rather slowly. But that day 
he was “ overpowered ” and hit 189 in 90 minutes. He might 
have got even more in the time if they hadn't wasted precious 
minutes digging one hit out of the woodwork of the pavilion. 
He never did the like of it again. Although his captain begged 
him to hit, telling him that he’d keep his place all season even 
though he made ducks, he prodded and scraped his way back 
into obscurity. The “overpower” had vanished as quickly 
as it came. 
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That is overpower. It happens to someone in almost every 
match, maybe in the form of a flashing innings or a devastating 
bowling-spell but more often in a single throw from the deep 
which, before the ball has left his hand, the fieldsman knows 
will hit the wicket, or in a catch which comes to hand before 
the bowler has even begun his run. That, nowadays, is what 
I look for in my cricket. 

Of course, now that another glorious season is flickering to 
its close, I glance at the averages once again, but mainly as a 
gesture to my long past childishness. Ah ! There is Trueman to 
head the bowlers. To be quite in order he should be slow, left 
arm. But anyway he’s Yorkshire. It’s a bit strange to see two 
amateurs, and Cantabs at that, May and Sheppard, heading 
the batsmen but there is Hutton at No. 3, so all is nearly well. 


But stop! Trueman heading the bowlers, May heading 
the batsmen ? Nothing of the sort. In the final averages that 
take three columns of The Times, the leaders once again will 
be Jones (T.) and Smith (J.). 


A Noble International 


By LUCILIO 


kz age of old elephants is terribly old,” as a poet of 
Punch observed some years ago, and much the same 
thing might be said about heraldry, if not about exist- 
ing heralds, although it is true that a rich and brimming ripeness 
in years is no hindrance to a man in this remote profession. 
At any rate, the Associated Press should have known better 
than to put out its correspondent’s report from Merano, in the 
Italian Tyrol, that “ leading experts on crests and coats of arms 
from seven European countries are meeting in the first Inter- 
national Heraldry Congress.” First, indeed. For everybody 
knows, or else should know, that there was just such a congress, 
twenty-eight heralds being present, at Arras in 1434. No 
matter: the second sentence of AP’s brief report announced 
that “ delegates from Britain, Belgium, France, Austria, Spain, 
Italy, and Switzerland propose to found an * International 
Order of Nobility.” Splendour of splendours: labyrinths of 
delicate pedantry opening before the inward eye: prodigious 
extents of conspicuous waste. Why had we not heard of it 
before ? 

The report, however, turned out to be rather misleading. A 
little research in London disclosed the official prospectus, 
put out jointly by the Union of the Italian Peerage and 
the Merano Health Resort Council, of the “First Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Feudal and Noble Institu- 
tions and the First International Convention of Aristocracy.” 
This is magnificent, but it is not the same thing as an “ Inter- 
national Heraldry Congress ”—not by a long chalk. One had 
envisaged a tabarded assemblage of kings of arms, heralds, and 
pursuivants, all seated in solemnity as though prepared for 
instant translation to a stained glass window, all debating, in 
terms as stiffly creaking and clanking as the sound of a 
mediaeval ghost passing one’s country bedroom, such mysteries 
as a party of six pieces with three millrinds and a cockatrice 
passant. It was nothing so pure and heraldic that the Union 
of the Italian Peerage and the Merano Health Resort Council 
between them offered. 

“ An invitation to participate is extended to scholars, uni- 
versities, academies, institutes, which are officially recognised 
and of scientific repute, as well as to the aristocracy in all 
countries and, where they exist, the respective Associations of 
the Peerage either officially or practically representing the 
nobleness. 

“ The scope of the Congress is to restore this subject, which 
has centuries of political and juridical history to its credit, to 
a scientific plane beyond all suggestion of amateur effort. The 
Convention is intended to further closer contact between the 
nobility of the various countries, with the aim of engendering 
civil understanding by means of a common scientific effort 
in restoring the antique aristocratic traditions.” 
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So far, so good. The image of scholars of scientific repute, 
aristocrats, and representatives of the nobleness meeting in order 
to engender civil understanding is not unpleasing. Civil under- 
standing is always to be encouraged. Nor can it be suggested 
that the Congress’s approach to it is a lightly flippant one; for 
consider some of the subjects for discussion: (ii) The Founding 
and publication of the Monumenta Nobilium Institutionum 
Historica. (iii) Public and Private Feudal Right; Roman (and 
romance) and Germanic sources, ecclesiastical sources. Feudal 
Rights of Knighthood. Canonical Right in the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. (iv) Origin of the European 
Peerage. (vi) Paleography, diplomatics, archivism, and biblio- 
graphy as related to the various subjects and in general, as a 
means of systematic study of mediaeval history. 


The subscription fee for participation in this formidable con- 
gress (which ended on Wednesday) was 2,500 lire, payment of 
which also entitled the scholars of scientific repute, aristocrats, 
and representatives of the nobleness to the “Acts of the 
Congress” in book form, to attend the tea offered by the 
Merano Health Resort Council, to free entrance to the Maia 
Hippodrome, to the Ball held on the 9th of September, and to 
the Castello Principesco and the galleries of wooden sculpture 
in the Academy of S. Luca, and to reductions in the price of 
journeys by cableway from Merano to Avelengo, S. Vigilio, 
and Monte Benedetto. 


Under the presidency of H.H. Ser:ma don Carlos L. Gon- 
zaga, Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, Peer of Venezia and 
President of the Union of the Italian Peerage, the delegates 
must have had a busy time of it—now delving into paleo- 
graphy, diplomatics, archivism, and bibliography as related 
to the various subjects, now taking the tea offered by the 
Merano Health Resort Council, now attending to the founding 
and publication of the Monumenta Nobilium Institutionum 
Historica, now swirling at the ball. Furthermore, it was left 
for Italian scholars of scientific repute, aristocrats, and repre- 
sentatives of the nobleness to get through the considerable pro- 
gramme on their own, for the blue blood of the other countries 
mentioned by the Associated Press in its message refrained 
from flowing towards Merano, alas. 


My knowledge of the Italian aristocracy is not, unfortunately, 
extensive, but I have been honoured by the brief acquaintance 
of a Count and of a Princess. The Count, who lives in Rome 
and earns his living smartly, if in curious ways, would certainly, 
unless I badly misjudged him, be at Merano. The free entrance 
to the Maia Hippodrome would be enough in itself to send 
him there. On the other hand, the Princess, who inhabits 
three rooms of a rotting baroque mansion in the south, would 
not be present. For one thing, she could not afford the fare to 
the north; for another, she would be sufficiently old-fashioned 
to suspect the merest trace of vulgarity in the First International 
Congress—and she despises the general run of Italian aristo- 
crats even more than she deplores the ruin of her own estate. 
According to the News Chronicle’s correspondent in Rome, 
Professor M. Nardelli, Peer of Trento and Chairman of the 
Scientific Committee of the Congress, announced that the task 
of the gathering was “to lay down a basis for the foundation of 
an Internationale of Nobles.” The Princess among her ruins 
would, I fear, look on this with some repugnance, and I do 
not think ‘that she would be alone. 


Our own College of Arms, an exceedingly learned institu- 
tion, had an invitation, which was declined—politely, of course. 
After all, this is a country where kings of arms, heralds, and 
pursuivants still have their proper work to do, and with the 
Coronation drawing nearer they, and our own representatives 
of the nobleness, have more to think about than Canonical 
Right in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. No, 
I feel that the College of Arms has little to learn from the pro- 
ceedings of the First International Congress of the History of 
Feudal and Noble Institutions and the First International 
Convention of Aristocracy. But, on the other hand, some 
holiday resort where business has been slack—anything is 
worth trying once in desperation. 
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Crawley 
By BRIAN WIDLAKE (Clare College, Cambridge). 
“ I'M goin’ up to ’Arry’s for a shave.” 

Such a remark from veterans of hoe and plough 

bespoke logic and wisdom, and not just the 
expression of a tedious thrice-weekly necessity. Men of the 
soil are a reflecting, dyed-in-their-opinions breed whom custom 
does not stale, and a shave, like turnips and mangels and 
fallow, is a question for hardened opinion and custom. Logic 
and wisdom. There was a young fellow in the main road who 
had you shaved and spruce almost before you were properly 
settled in the chair. He was for swift young men, mechanics, 
shop assistants and what not, who thought about the evening 
in the morning. Not much logic there, and he wasn’t for 
veterans. They didn’t want their patchworks of stubble ripped 
off in ten minutes. They wanted a man after their own hearts. 
Harry Crawley, for instance. Crawley was their man and, on 
occasions, he was even my man. 

“ H. Crawley, Hairdresser,” in very dirty gold on a chocolate 
background set above a window which badly needed dressing, 
adjacent to the side door of ‘The Red Cow,’ opposite the 
butcher’s, and almost on the corner of the main road and High 
Street. The oldest shop in the street and the oldest active 
inhabitant except the undertaker, who had defied eighty winters 
and who would probably bury Harry himself, who was two 
years his junior. But that would be a sad day, for there 
wasn’t a better, more cultured and more mature artist in beards 
and hair than Harry Crawley. 

In a flat check cap, high wing collar, shirt sleeves, braces 
and white apron he had that leisured, imperial approach to 
his task, majestic and detached, which set his younger, speedier 
and more spectacular competitor at nought. Crawley had a 
moustache, white and waxed at the ends and the strangest wisp 
of a white beard and above both a pair of beady blue: eyes 
which took in shop, customers and the world with lazy 
indifference. Knees slightly bent, back hollowed, both arms 
extended with comb and scissors, he hovered, clipped, paused, 
hovered and clipped again. His technique was like the 
measured tread of an army—slow, sure, imperturbable. He 
lacked the scissors and lightning of the imaginative barber 
or the stop-and-start impulse of the creative artist. Crawley 
saw a head of hair as nothing more than a head of hair to be 
treated as the customer commanded, or, more often, as he, 
Crawley, thought it ought to be treated. No one ever con- 
sidered his approach prosaic; it was, rather, the individualist’s 
style tempered with experience, a style long matured since his 
youthful and stormy approach to a head of hair with a cut- 
throat razor, a comb and a bottle of oil. Thus the instruments 
and furnishings inside his shop showed no obeisance to the 
march of modernity. Everything was silver in colour and 
solid—from the great silver tureens wherein boiled cotton-wool 
poultices and towels for softening country stubble to the silver- 
handled shavihg- and hair-brushes. No enamel or aluminium 
for Crawley. Likewise, no paper or magazine on his table was 
ever younger than three years old, but since the old men 
indulged themselves in pipes and conversation the loss was 
negligible. 

Crawley and his customers always had time on their side. 
Without an hour or two to spare his customers would have 
gone unshaven, for Crawley, although a slow and deliberate 
worker, was yet a more eccentric man than the apprentice of 
his youth. They were accustomed to having their beards half- 
shaved and then being left for ten minutes while he vanished 
through his private door into some dark and unexplored 
interior. His patrons knew what had called him hence, for the 
old barber, no sooner through the door, along a passage and 
through another door, materialised in the public bar of ‘ The 
Red Cow,’ where his daughter was wife of the proprietor. 
A nod, for he was a man of few words, was the signal for a 
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pint in the pewter pot that had become his property through 
length of usage. A pint of ale, an ale of power and character 
held over from the winter, was something to restore the vital 
workings of his fingers and vivify his torpid circulation. 
Crawley knew and understood his ale, letting it soak into the 
white tendrils of his moustache, whence it could be recalled, 
rather like the joy of some clinging perfume, with a powerful 
suck of his lower lip when poring with razor or scissors over 
some patient customer. The ale, the proximity of the bar, the 
philosophy of his patrons and his own necessity called him 
through his door some six or seven times in the course of 
a morning. 

Tradition has it that two men entered the bar by Crawley’s 
door one day—Crawley and a customer tucked up to the 
chin in a white apron and his face covered in lather. “’ 
cares for a drop an’ I can’t blame ’im,” said one. “An’ if the 
customer wants to come in too you can’t blame ’im for that 
either. It gets dull sittin’ in that chair by yourself.” 

I walked round to Crawley’s one Monday morning, intending 
to get in first for a haircut. The shutters were up, and looking 
in through his window I saw the gas jets were off, the silver 
tureens were cold and no sign of Crawley. It was a habit of 
the barber’s to close when he felt inclined and thinking no 
more of it I was about to turn round and go when someone 
said: “’Arry’s in ‘ospital. Ran himself into a bus ’ee did 
and came off worse. Got a good batterin’.” 

Crawley, however, was back in a month, little the worse for 
wear, and I accordingly settled myself for a haircut. Crawley 
never talked when working, and making conversation to him 
was more of an embarrassment than a pleasure. 

“ Medium back and sides,” I said. There was no response, 
but pulling several feet of cotton-wool from a silver container, 
he stuffed it down my neck and then looped an apron over me. 
In a moment he set to work, clipping and combing methodically 
and occasionally puncturing the silence with a powerful cough. 
I started to congratulate myself that this haircut was going to 
be one without incident. But after he had thinned out one 
side of my head, he suddenly replaced scissors and comb in a 
drawer with disturbing finality and without a word walked 
through his little door. Accordingly I got up and fetched 
myself a magazine, sat down and prepared to wait for the length 
of time that it normally took Crawley to push down a pint. 
A veteran came in, sat down and lit up his pipe. Time passed. 
Another customer turned up. 

“*Avin’ a quick one, is “ee ? ” asked the old boy. “ I suppose 
so.” “ Devil for it,” said the other. We chatted for a while 
and time lengthened. 

“Ee must ’ave made that one two,” the veteran commented. 
“ Though it’s not like ’Arry.” “ Lucky I’ve plenty of time,” 
I said. We discussed the prospects of this and that until Harry 
Crawley’s absence of half an hour was marked by the chime 
of the clock. 

“°Ee’s fair skipped it this time, ‘ee ‘as. I reckon that must 
be a new ale they got in the Cow.” “ Not like “Arry, neverthe- 
less,” said the other. “Think Ill nip off and ‘ave a look. 
Chivvy ‘im a bit.” 

Both men departed, leaving me in sole charge of the shop. 
I walked around, still clad in an apron, and I discovered what 
appeared to be a pair of dental forceps, a photo of Crawley’s 
wedding-day, the barber looking very young and spruce but 
not materially changed, and a shotgun in a _ half-concealed 
umbrella stand. After that I got tired of waiting, and, taking 
off the apron, walked out of the shop and on to the pavement. 

Outside I found Crawley, oblivious, apparently, of his duties 
as barber. He was leaning against a wall a little way from 
the shop. Clapped to his eye was a telescope, and he was staring 
down the length of the High Street at a little group of people 
standing on the street corner. He seemed to be tickled by 
something, for now and then he emitted a tiiter of amusement. 
Irrationally I thought of him as an anachronistic Carpenter 
without the Walrus, but with my hair lopsided and in my 
present mood I did not wish to talk to him, and, anyway, I 
was half afraid he would start to babble of Cabbages and Kings. 


Arry’ 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ings to Mr. Alistair Cooke’s “Letter from America.” 

I still find it impressive to hear a man talking to me 
in my own room from New York or Chicago, with rare atmos- 
pherics to recall to me the long wash of Atlantic waves. It 
is stimulating to be told by this alert and amusing man of 
the curious thoughts and habits that govern the lives of the one 
hundred and fifty seven million citizens of the great republic. 
And it is satisfactory to know that he is able in his detached 
and humorous way to convince British listeners how unlike the 
Americans are to ourselves and yet how like. I have never 
met Mr. Cooke and I do not feel that | know him. I am an 
admirer of his articles in the Manchester Guardian and | 
regard him as the most competent broadcaster of three conti- 
nents. But his personality remains an enigma to me, being 
strangely compounded of salt and sugar, of acerbity and senti- 
ment. He seems to combine the acumen of a bright Manchester 
boy with the vigorous fantasies that preserve the club-car 
commuter from being dull. I picture him as a youngish man, 
lean and handsome, derisive of fraudulence, yet capable of 
soft affection for outworn conventions and lost causes. I see 
him standing there by the refrigerator, thinking out his next 
broadcast, with a cocktail-shaker in one hand and in the other 
a child’s milk-bottle; a smile of loving irony moulds his virile 
lips. Last Friday he told us about the church-going habits 
of the Americans; he explained to us that, whereas they have 
but few sauces, they possess as many as two hundred and 
fifty two religions; eighty eight and a half per cent. of the 
total population are, he assured us, registered members of 
some church. He did not contend that every single registered 
member regularly attends his own church service; but he 
did make it perfectly clear that Sunday absenteeism is not, for 
American clergymen, a cause of anxiety and distress. On 
Sundays, he informed us, the pavements outside the different 
places of worship are blocked by worshippers going either in 
or out. 


Ase when I get the chance I listen on Friday even- 


* * * + 


It is true, as he remarked, that the Americans are more 
sensitive than we are to conforming to the traditions and con- 
ventions of their own immediate community. I have been told 
(although I do not believe it) that to this day all Americans 
discard or resume their winter hats and clothing on exactly 
the same date; and that the man who wears a panama or a 
boater on Wednesday, April 30th, instead of on Thursday, 
May |, is exposed to ridicule in the streets. I have myself 
observed that, in some of the smaller American towns, people 
do not have hedges round their lawns, or draw their curtains 
in the evening, for fear lest the neighbours may suspect them 
of living private lives. I have noticed also that Americans are 
more apt to become “ lonesome ” than we are and that, when 
detached from their group, they become restless and inclined 
to nervous display. It is not that they possess no eccentrics : 
it is rather that their eccentrics tend to become discontented 
and sour, whereas ours remain self-satisfied and warm. To 
them it may appear self-evident that a person who does not 
conform to the group convention is lacking in a sense of equality 
and is therefore asocial, conceited or uncouth. It may be, 
therefore, that their habits of church-going derive, not so much 
from deep religious convictions, as from a wish to mingle with 
the herd. Yet the statistics provided by Mr. Cooke are im- 
pressive; the fact remains that in the United States some 
120,000,000 people go to church on Sundays. These astro- 
nomical figures cannot be ascribed solely to group sense. 

* *x * * 

I do not know why, in this country, the figures of church 
attendance have during the present century so markedly 
declined. When as a boy I spent a holiday with my grand- 
mother or aunt we had family prayers, attended by all the 
servants, every morning before breakfast. On Sundays we 


would go to church as a matter of course. At school there 
were both morning and evening chapels, and I would derive 
much solace and encouragement from the beautiful words of 
the services, from the lights and the music, and above all from 
the refreshing interlude of quiet in a turbulent and combative 
life. To this day, when I visit a college chapel, I can recapture 
something of the solemn beatitude inspired by these retreats. 
It is not sufficient to explain present delinquency by saying that 
one godless generation was succeeded by another. We were 
not a godless generation; we admired and often practised 
virtue ; the austerity of my contemporaries at Oxford would 
have aroused in Lycurgus feelings of envy and respect ; we 
really did believe that abstinence, industry, truth, beauty and 
love were means to the good life. Nor do I agree with those 
who contend that the decline in attendance is to be attributed 
to the fact that Anglican services bear little relation to the 
social and economic problems of today; it was to escape from 
these probiems that we kneeled upon hard hassocks and sang 
psalms; it was not the modern, but the old-fashioned that we 
welcomed; we did not expect the rational or the logical, we 
were comforted by the irrational. What happened, I think, 
was that we reacted against the theological disputes of the 
nineteenth century; that we felt it wasteful that great poets, 
such as Tennyson, Matthew Arnold or Clough, should have 
been distracted by the dichotomy between faith and science; 
to us the issue appeared a matter of taste and temperament, 
the preference as voluntary as that between an appreciation 
of Milton or Pope. 
* * * * 

Nothing was further from our thoughts than militant atheism 
or anti-clericalism on the continental model. We did not 
deride, still less did we wish to disturb, the thoughts and feel- 
ings of those whose lives were rendered melodious by their 
early Heaven; we “ left our sister when she prayed.” But our 
dislike of theology certainly led us away from the teaching of 
the Protestant Church and induced us to seek in pagan 
philosophy the purpose, the discipline, the principia ethica, that 
ritual could no longer furnish. Some of us found refuge, and 
often to their great benefit, in the gentle certainties of the 
Roman Catholic creed; but for most of us the religion of our 
childhood just faded away in the haze of memory, into a 
recollection as pleasurable and remote as that of a summer 
evening beside some ruined abbey, “within the hearing of the 
wave.” We were then told by our elders that we should con- 
tinue to attend church services, if only “as an example” to 
others. This injunction appeared to us irritating and hypo- 
critical. Our doubts became disreputable once they became 
insincere; our principle of not offending the susceptibilities of 
the faithful would be violated if we made false genuflexions 
to their beliefs. Our abstention was not dishonourable. We 
were told that our paganism was little more than an intellectual 
pose, and that when age, or illness, or great sorrow assailed us, 
we should repent of having abandoned the ancient formulas with 
all their wealth of comfort and protection. These arguments 
did not produce even a momentary suspension of disbelief. 

* * * * 


I am aware that there are men and women, more gifted 
and erudite than myself, who are convinced that ethical prin- 
ciples in themselves are not enough; that, in this mutable and 
precarious life, some more transcendental precepts are essential 
to human happiness and virtue. It is not sufficient, they con- 
tend, to aim at the good life, as if man, created in the Divine 
image, were no more than some vegetable growth, striving, 
without conscious aim, to achieve evolutionary perfection. 
This argument assuredly commands respect and thought. The 
day may come when I also acquire this conviction. But it will 
be reached, not as an escape from personal misfortune, not 
as a surrender to convention, but only when I also am able 
to attain a state of grace. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Don Juan in Hell. By Bernard Shaw. (Arts.) 


Tue third act of Man and Superman was Shaw’s attempt at ** a new 
Book of Genesis for the Bible of the Evolutionists,’’ his exposition 
of that doctrine of creative evolution which might be celebrated more 
simply by the exultant cry of ** Life ! Life ! *’—life tomorrow or 
the next day, of course, not today : another brand of pie in the sky, 
and only to be relished by Superman. Here I sympathise with the 
world, the flesh and Your Obedient Servant (as Senor Satan says), 
and agree with that much maligned figure that the reformed Juan’s 
speeches reach an unconscionable length. Not that there is anything 
dull in the delivery. Alec Clunes has produced the infernal interlude 
in costume, himself playing Juan, in a void near Hell that is most 
concretely and un-hellishly decorative. The piece is acted every inch 
of the way. Perhaps it was not seriously intended for the stage, 
but it certainly serves better there than as Holy Writ in the hand ; 
for even at their most serious and persuasive, Shaw's paradoxes 
persist in being theatrical rather than philosophical. It makes a 
lively enough evening : a thousand times rather this than a reading 
by an evening-clothed quartet. Gwen Cherrell discovers the feeble 
glimmer of life that Shaw allowed to Doha Ana ; Richard Warner's 
Statue descends from the Officers’ Mess above which has grown 
tedious and brings a little bit of Cheltenham to the void ; and David 
Bird makes a quaintly plump, petulant and cultivated Nick. If the 
matter of Juan’s utterances grows wearisome as the evening advances, 
Mr. Clunes’s manner does not. ** Whew ! ’’ says the audience on the 
last notes of the more outrageously difficult arias. 
« x 


Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens in Bleak House. (Ambassadors.) 


Tuis is a virtuoso performance of an even higher order, but it com- 
pares unfavourably in my opinion with Emlyn Williams’s earlier 
appearance in the character of Charles Dickens. What he gave then 
was a selection of scenes from the novels, and since each item was 
complete in itself and different in character from the others in the 
programme, there was ample variety of content as well as Mr. 
Williams’s sheer technical mastery to sustain the recital. The mastery 
of technique remains, but in this adaptation of an entire novel for 
solo performance, contracted to one twenty-fifth of the original, 
too great a strain is put upon it. And upon the audience too, I 
thought, as Mr. Williams picked up the plot after the second interval 
and as I straggled against a drowsiness that threatened to obscure 
the bearded figure on the stage and to muffle the constantly changing 
accents. It was a wildly ambitious project : thirty-five characters 
and caricatures, each sharply differentiated, a plot to be kept running, 
three and one-eighth gallons to be poured into a pint pot. If anyone 
could have done it, Mr. Williams was he. The sharp crack as he 
snapped the book shut at the end brought me to full consciousness 
and to the conclusion that it is not quite possible. Not even for 
Mr. Williams. 

* * *” 
Wishing Well. By E. Eynon Evans. (Comedy.) 
Tuis astonishing comedy exercises to the full the same sort of innocent 
emotional blackmail as may be found in the serials which trip along 
sweetly in some family weeklies. It is, that is to say, rich beyond 
the dreams of the evangelist in praiseworthy sentiments, simple 
sincerity and homely (very homely), healthy humour. There is no 
more harm in it than there is in those scented seconds of rhymed 
uplift which the readers of certain newspapers are enabled to snatch 
from among the sensations of the day—but a good deal more genuine 
feeling. Is it an irrelevance, then, if not a positive indecency (for so 
works this innocently bland blackmail) to suggest that it is not much 
of a play ? I can say this at any rate : that Lupino Lane is as badly 
cast as one of the two do-gooders around whom the play revolves 
as the author is well cast as the other. Not for a long time have I 
seen a man look so monstrously uncomfortable. No wonder. 
Enough. IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


Meet Me Tonight. (Odeon, Marble Arch.)}———24 Hours of a Woman’s 
Life. (Empire.) 

FOLLOWING on the successful conversion of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 

stories into film salads we now have Meet Me Tonight, a three-in-one 

film of Mr. Noél Coward’s playlets, produced by Mr. Anthony 

Havelock Allan and directed by Mr. Anthony Pelissier. That this 


venture is not wholly successful is due, I think, to the fact that both 
Red Peppers, a backstage comedy starring Miss Kay Walsh and 
Mr. Ted Ray, and Fumed Oak, an acrid study of suburban home life 
with Miss Betty Ann Davis and Mr. Stanley Holloway in the leading 
rles, are set in the same key. Both are dedicated to bickering, both 
are vituperative and peevish, and after an hour of continuous un- 
pleasantness I, at any rate, began to get tetchy myself. However, 
though harassed and nagged I was fully conscious of Mr. Pelissier’s 
brilliant directional touches and of the unqualified excellence of the 
players. In Red Peppers not only are Miss Walsh and Mr. Ray 
masterly contestants in their slanging match but there are also three 
exquisite sketches by Miss Martita Hunt, Mr. Bill Fraser and Mr. 
Frank Pettingell. Miss Hunt decanting gin into a teapot and then 
putting the tea-cosy over the gin bottle is a joy. 
* + * ‘ 

In Fumed Oak the honours go to Miss Davis who is the epitome of 
shrewishness, her very hat proclaiming the bully. Mr. Holloway, as 
the worm that turns, chews his part slowly and with evident relish, 
and both Miss Dorothy Gordon as adenoidal Elsie and Miss Mary 
Merrall give- admirable performances. Nevertheless it is a relief 
to leave their squalid wranglings for the gay and reckless atmosphere 
of Riviera life in Ways and Means. In this comedy of the poor little 
rich couple who have gambled away all their money and persuade a 
burglar to rob their hostess and go halves, Miss Valerie Hobson and 
Mr. Nigel Patrick are both charming and entertaining. They have 
one of Mr. Coward’s most sparkling scripts to help them and they 
embrace its bubbles wholeheartedly. This is the champagne to take 
away the taste of tea and kippers and it is most revivifying. 

a 7 os * 

24 Hours of a Woman’s Life is a film of such artificiality and bathos 
the very typewriter keys cling together to avoid describing it. Taken 
from a novel by Stefan Zweig it tells the story of how a young widow 
seeks to rescue a young man from the perils of gambling ; of how 
she first saves him from suicide on the Monte Carlo railway lines, 
then gives him money, falls in love with him, takes him for a jolly 
day in the country to get his mind off pair and impair and finally 
loses him again to demon roulette. Mr. Zweig doubtless intended it 
to be a tragedy, but Mr. Chetham-Strode who wrote the screenplay, 
and Mr. Victor Saville who directed the film have between them 
concocted something in the line of a musical comedy. Even the 
flowers seem to be pinned on to their stalks. Only Mr. Leo Genn, 
commentator and moralist, and Mr. Stephen Murray, priest, have a 
segment of blood in their veins. Miss Merle Oberon, who returns to 
the screen after a long absence, ranges through the emotions—horror, 
love, renunciation—with all the passion of a basilisk, and it is easy 
to understand why Mr. Richard Todd confines his talents to wringing 
his hands. Oh those hands! And oh all those other hands, photo- 
graphed repeatedly from every angle as they scrabble feverishly 
across the green baize, clawing their way, they would have us to 
believe, to a certain hell paved with 10,000 franc plaques ! The debit 
side of this sorry affair is so heavily in the red, charity demands a 
few words of compensating praise. So let it be said on the credit 
side that the French speak a lot of French which nobody bothers to 
translate ; that much of the photography is excellent ; and that 
Monte Carlo is, of course, Monte Carlo. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


Future historians of musical taste in this country will no doubt 
find an explanation of the vogue which Carl Nielsen's music enjoyed 
**at the turn of the century.’’ It is true that Nielsen, who died in 
1931, is just about due for that reassessment which creative artists 
who survive at all may expect to enjoy after the semi-oblivion or 
open depreciation that follows their personal departure from the 
musical scene; but since Nielsen, in this country, hardly achieved the 
honour of an assessment at all, it is difficult to speak, even inac- 
curately, of a reassessment. Again, our musical taste as a people 
is catholic yet dissenting: we rate, for example, Delius and Sibelius 
entirely differently from the rest of the: world. 

If Nielsen is to be added to our national eccentricities, is it because, 
like Delius and Sibelius, he strikes a note of specifically Nordic 
poetry to which we are more susceptible than any of the other 
countries of Europe? Partly, no doubt; but | believe that the 
historian may find in the Nielsen vogue a veiled expression of tastes 
Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 

Magazine Post) Id. 
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and instincts left unsatisfied by contemporary music—the taste for 
the familiar melodic vocabulary of the past and a Wagnerian richness 
of texture and an instinct to listen to a composer whose music 
speaks always with confidence and with alternate force and grace of 
pleasant, familiar and un-problematic things. In the sinister 
language of contemporary politics I suspect that the Nielsen move- 
ment is the work of crypto-reactionaries or right-wing deviationists; 
and that exaggerated importance is attached to his music by those 
who, though not bold enough to say so, are at heart puzzled and 
unsatisfied by the music of our own time. I say ‘‘exaggerated’’ 
importance advisedly, for doubtless we have in ignorance under- 
estimated Nielsen, who at his best is an accomplished composer 
of sanely vigorous temperament, whose music does not lack a personal 
note. Unfortunately his violin concerto, which was played by Emil 
Telmanyi at the Albert Hall on September Sth, is not one of his 
better works and proved to be the most unrewarding piece of its 
kind—conventional florid writing for the soloist.and dully mannered 
orchestral writing which never struck a really individual or memorable 
note. If the Prom. programmes are to include such music, let us 
have Saint-Saéns himself, not a Scandinavian poor relation. 

That Vaughan Williams is an expert in the musical idiom of the 
hurdy-gurdy was proved by the London Symphony nearly half a 
century ago, but perhaps even his closest friends may have been 
astonished to find him, on the eve of his eightieth birthday, writing 
for what is called, in vulgar language, the mouth-organ, and, in the 
style noble, the harmonica. Larry Adler’s playing provided the 
immediate inspiration, needless to say, for no other player has 
worked so hard, or with such astonishing results, to win recognition 
for a hitherto despised instrument. It is a mistake to confound 
Adler with the harmonica, just as it is a mistake to confound Segovia 
with the guitar; and the recognition of the supreme merits of each of 
these individual players does not necessarily entail a full recognition 
of the claims of their instruments to be considered konzertfahig, 
regular appearers in the concert-hall. Meanwhile Vaughan 
Williams’s Romance won an unqualified success at the Albert Hall 
on Saturday and had to be repeated at once. It is warm, roman- 
tically lyrical music, well worthy of its composer in any case; and 
the skill with which he has realised the potentialities of the instrument 
is astonishing. The range of Larry Adler’s tone embraces thin, 
rather coarse reedy sounds, as of some proletarian relation of the 
reed-family: brilliant staccato chords: and doleful, nostalgic wails, 
such as those emitted by the tug which makes a fugitive appearance 
in Debussy’s Nuages—and the composer gives him a chance to 
exploit them all. The next composer to take up the challenge 
should surely be Stravinsky; and I look forward to a fantasia for 
harmonica on themes from Bellini’s operas from his pen. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


EXHIBITION 


Tue exhibition of Railroadiana (an unattractive word, but it was in 
use in 1838), which is on view at the National Book League, 
7 Albemarle Street, W.1, until November, is primarily, as might be 
expected, an exhibition of books, and it must be confessed that it is 
a bit of a jumble. According to an introduction to the catalogue 
by Mr. P. Morton Shand, who has organised the exhibition in 
collaboration with the late Harold Wyaft, it is intended to appeal 
not only to ‘‘ railway men proper ’’ but *‘ to a much wider and 
more general public.’ Yet there are a great many railway histories 
and technical and statistical works displayed here which can only 
interest the specialists, while to cheer them on their way round the 
laymen are shown copies of books by Emett, of The Ghost Train by 
Arnold Ridley, and of railway thrillers by Agatha Christie, as well 
as plenty of undistinguished juvenile literature. Much of this was 
surely not worth bothering about, whereas if the organisers had 
considered the historical possibilities more carefully, they might, 
I should have thought, have achieved something more worth-while, 
As it is, the early Victorian guides and companions (notably Felix 
Summerly’s ** travelling charts ’’) make an entertaining and instruc- 
tive corner. But the impact of the railways on the Victorian 
publishing trade went much deeper than is suggested here—and 
might have been illustrated (a very proper task for the N.B.L.) by 
such typical productions as Tupper’s Railway Glance at the County 
of Surrey (1849), or by examples of Murray’s series ‘* Reading for 
the Rail ’’ (1851 onwards), or by the popular bookstall ‘* Yellow 
Backs.’” Tunnels, ** tubes,’ bridges and railway architecture, 
again, deserved more attention (there is some fantastic railway 
literature, e.g. on the Channel Tunnel, that is far stranger, being 
true, than Emett’s fiction). And the welcome Belgian, French and 
Japanese prints on view, together with a few early tickets and tokens, 
and one or two models and other oddments, serve to suggest the 
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outlines of a rather more exciting exhibition than is presented here. 
Probably such an exhibition was beyond the scope of the National 
Book League ; but I think that the influence of the railways on our 
book-publishing industry deserved more study than has been 
attempted, and that a rather different approach might have yielded 
not only an exhibition of value to all railway lovers—which, of course, 
this exhibition is—but something more appropriate to its setting 
at 7 Albemarle Street. DeREK HUDSON. 


BALLET 


Sylvia. (Covent Garden.)——Reflection. (Sadler’s Wells.) 


THE three-act ballet of Sy/via, with its well-known music by Delibes, 
was originally produced at the Théatre de l’Opéra, Paris, in 1876 ; 
and a one-act version of it was presented in London, at the Empire 
Theatre, in 1911. Now, the story of this Nymph of the Chase has 
prompted Mr. Ashton to stage one of Covent Garden’s most lavish 
spectacles, and to add another full-length ballet to the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet Company’s repertoire. 

It is not the critic’s task to question any choice the choreographer 
cares to make, but only to consider whether he has created a work of 
some lasting aesthetic value. It is my opinion that Mr. Ashton has 
failed to do this ; that he has even failed to provide an evening’s 
good entertainment ; and that, to put it briefly, Sy/via is a bore. 

It seems to me that, if a choreographer decides to re-stage a ballet 
which is nearly eighty years old—and with the exception of a few 
minor details, Mr. Ashton has kept strictly to the original ** book ’’— 
then only two courses are open to him. Either he treats his work as 
a gentle parody on the period, or he invents in terms of contemporary 
ballet. As Delibes’ music, though charming, is definitely dated, the 
latter line of action was hardly open to him, thus there remained \ 
nothing but to produce Sy/via as a comment on the ballet of the 
Mérante era. Mr. Ashton, a master of kindly wit, has in all serious- 
ness tried to recapture the choreography and atmosphere of the past, 
and the result is as false and uninspired as would be a book by any 
fine living author who suddenly decided to write a novel in the manner 
of Mrs. Gaskell. It is not until the third act, when Ashton’s creative 
genius breaks through the restrictions imposed upon it, that some 
real dancing is seen, and Sylvia and Aminta dance a particularly 
lovely pas-de-deux. Robin and Christopher Ironside have designed 
sets with all the extravagance of the ‘seventies, but what a pity to 
lavish so much effort, time and money all to such little purpose. 

At Sadler’s Wells Theatre, John Cranko has presented his Edin- 
burgh Festival ballet, Reflection, to music by John Gardner. The 
story of Narcissus has been used by various choreographers, but 
Mr. Cranko, belonging very much to the spirit of his time, has 
scorned naturalism and has instead attempted to portray the 
psychological problems of self-love through complicated symbolic 
means. He seems to have set himself rather too difficult a goal, so 
that, in this instance, he has not achieved the clarity of his splendid 
Harlequin in April of a year ago. There are, however, some excellent 
examples of his inventiveness—marred only by over-forcing through 
repetition ; there are also some trite arrangements which fall to 
The Lovers to dance. Some of Keith New’s costumes are excellent, 
but the set struck me as being inconsistent in conception. 

LILLIAN Browse. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 132 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


**It was 1752, the age of Dr. Johnson... the full-bottomed wig 
was fast disappearing . . . and Thomas Whitewash had just started 
manufacturing lemonade in a back room in Bloomsbury ....°"’ A 
prize of £5 was offered for not more than 150 words of advertising 
matter on these **educational’’ lines for one of the following: a 
** Bikini’’ swimsuit; saccharin tablets; a gas-mask 

A popular subject, to judge by the larger than usual batch of 
attempts. About half of these were on the dull side, but there 
was much wit and erudition among the rest, and by and large the 
actual ‘‘instructional’’ advertisements, of which one sees so many, 
were outdone in pretentiousness. I was glad to note that not too 
much reference was made to the Garden of Eden nor to Lady Godiva 
in advertising Bikinis—the most popular of the alternatrves—though 
the quotation *‘From the strong came forth sweetness’’ figured 
prominently with saccharin supporters. The sombre associations 
of the-gas-mask were lightened in many instances by making the 
product one of a non-warlike variety. 

Space permits mention of only a few of the many deserving entries. 
In the Bikini school I liked L. Durham’s ** Bikini swimsuits also 
match the mountain scenery of Sicily, beautiful but bare,’’ K. R. 
Patrick’s **‘Through the years he toiled, against prudes, poverty 
and purchase tax, snipping a little off here, a trifle there, until 
today .. . you may be sure that in the Peeping studios, our designers 
are still dreaming—of tomorrow . . .,” ‘and E. C. Gillies’s (futuristic) 
historical note on 1952. Saccharin was well represented by Granville 
Garley: *‘The flavour of even ‘a beaker full of the warm South’ 
could be improved by the addition of a SACCO Saccharin Tablet,”’ 
and Edward Blishen’s ‘‘Ahead of her time, the fierce Mistress of 
Macbeth Ha’ was expressing a dissatisfaction with the usual sweet- 
eners that at last was answered by the invention of the Saccharin 
Tee 2 ia’ 

The short list eventually contained nine names, of which I reluc- 
tantly set aside Allan M. Laing, Joyce Johnson, Norreys Davis and 
John C. S. Adams. I recommend that the prize be shared equally 
between the remaining five—J. P. Mullarky, Dennis R. Woolf, 
Michael Lacon, Frank Dunnill and F. A. V. Madden. 
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PRIZES 
(J. P. MULLARKY) 


When Eve left Eden seeking the wherewithal to hide her shame she 
naturally visited the HOUSE OF BREACH which had been covering 
the similar needs of Neanderthal women for 2,000 years. ‘‘Whose are 
those?’’ queried Adam seeing her cunningly cut garments. **They’re 
Breach’s” replied Eve, unwittingly causing a misspelling in one of our 
Bibles. Because the Bikini is new only inname. Older than history, this 
Eternal Triangle is more properly known by its original name of 
**BREACH CLOUT.’’ The Greeks had a word for it: a Breach 
daughter married a Delta and gave the Greeks both under-garments 
and a letter of the alphabet. 

And it was as under-garment that it was worn for years—particularly 
amongst the very young—until Victory brought the *‘V’’ Sign to every 
French beach. 

In History’s continuous performance this is where we came in. 

BUY THE ORIGINAL 
BUY BREACH’S BEACH BREACH CLOUTS 
(DENNIS R. WOOLF) 


**An essay in good taste’’ declared Comte de Bikin in 1631, *‘should be 
extensive enough to cover the subject, yet brief enough to maintain interest.” 
Over three centuries of patient literary research have at last resulted 
in the creation of a new INTELLECTUAL mode of beachwear. 

The Bikini swimsuit is truly— 

“AN ESSAY IN GOOD TASTE” 


(MICHAEL LACON) 


JOHN LOUDON McADAM (1756-1836) 

Invented the Macadamized road, thereby contributing to the develop- 
ment of our modern network of highways. McAdam found that broken 
stone or ironstone slag in a matrix of tar would give a smooth surface 
to the hitherto lumpy roads—and paved the way to the sweet performances 
of today’s roadsters. 

It was the TAR that mattered, 
your car. 

From that same revolutionary tar comes, distilled with the scientific 
know-how of the hundred and sixteen years since McAdam’s death, 
that sweetener of life’s bitter moments: Saccharin. 

TARSAC TABLETS, Lid., proudly acknowledge 
their debt to Britain's Highway Pioneer. 

Remember—it’s the tar that makes the difference to your char. 
They ‘re sweet and so light (hundred weigh less than one fattening sugar- 


lump) . . . Ta, ! 
For sweetness and light, try TARSAC, 


the TAR that made the difference to 


tonight! 


(FRANK DUNNILL) 


The year is 1851, and Londoners, in common with the residents of 
other portions of these Islands, are flocking in their thousands to see 
the Great Exhibition. For this is the golden age of British skill, crafts- 
manship and commercial enterprise, period of solid progress and unpre- 
cedented prosperity under a Great Queen. 

But the scene is already shadowed by the incipient menace of the 
welfare state, and the Free Englishman’s grateful contemplation of his 
lot disturbed by the shrill voices of the radicals whose preoccupation is 
with the cesspits, middens and open drains, with their attendant odours, 
still lingering in the Metropolis, and who are destined, within a few 
decades, to float into office on a policy of sewerage. 

The gas-mask, which might well have proved an effective substitute 
for expensive schemes of sanitation, has not, as yet, been invented. 

Issued by ALTRUISTIC INTERESTS, Inc. 


(F. A. V. MApDDbEN) 

Do you Smell? 

The eighteenth century had its dangers and discomforts though they 
may seem petty compared to the menace of modern times. Recall the 
scene in the stage coach that carried the great Doctor Johnson and 
a sensitive lady. The day was hot, the space confined. Wrinkling 
her pretty nose the lady at last expostulated, “Doctor Johnson, you smell !"’ 

**You are wrong, Madam,”’ the great man replied, **It is you who 
smell. I stink.”’ What a pity the lady did not have one of: our 
easy-to-wear adaptable all-purpose Gas-masks! Keep odours at: bay 
and be prepared for all emergencies, including the worst that your enefhies, 
known or unknown, can do. We guarantee protection against every 
poison known to science. Essential in war and a blessing in_peace. 
Compact to carry. Pleasing in appearance. Goatbody’s Gas-Masks! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 135 


Set by Marghanita Laski 

Since literary fashion will eventually praise many best-sellers which 
at present it denigrates, competitors are invited to offer 150 words from 
their critical introductions to a reprint of one of the following : Winnie- 
the-Pooh, Peter Pan, The Green Hat, The Forest Lovers, The Sheik.— 
Prize £5, which may be divided. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Sireet, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than September 24th. Results wll be published 
in the ‘Spectator of October 3rd. 
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GHW What are silicones, Mr. Sims, Sir? 
The silicones are a most interesting group of materials based on organic compounds of silicon. 
To industry the most outstanding merit of silicones is their marked resistance to the effects of intense 
heat and cold. They are used, for example, in jointing and insulating materials for jet engines and electric motors. 
They have other special applications in heat-resistant paints, car polishes, and the shower-proofing of textiles. 
Midland Silicones Ltd. are the marketing organisation for the full range of silicone rubbers, resins, 
varnishes and fluids, some of which are already being manufactured by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


a Chemicals for Industry : ALBRIGHT -& WILSON LTD 





49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 wise 
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LETTERS TO 


Marriage, Society and the Church 


Sir,—Prof. Sykes argues that because Christians have departed from 
the code of Christ at two points there is no reason why they should 
not do so at another. This is obviously an argument capable of infi- 
nitely extended application, to suit anybody who wants an excuse for 
his own failing. But before jit is put forward ought not the alleged 
departures to be examined more closely than Prof. Sykes appears to 
have done? From the context (Matt. v, 38-42) it is clear that the 
injunction “ resist not evil” has nothing to do& with the maintenance 
of public order, but refers to wrongs done to oneself. Only by quoting 
it out of its context can it be made to suggest that Christ intended His 
followers to stand by and allow evil to flourish, leading to the strange 
conclusion that restraint of evil-doers is a departure from His teaching. 
Yours faithfully, M. G. SCROGGIE. 

Chetwode, Warren Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 

Sir,—Why is it that those who base their opposition to divorce on 
Matthew v, 32, read no further in the Sermon on the Mount ? 

The next verse condemns all those who, unlike Quakers and Free- 
thinkers, take an oath in a court of law or elsewhere. A few verses 
more, and every member of the armed forces, every policeman, every 
judge and lawyer and all who take advantage of legal processes, every 
person whose name appears on a public subscription list, every holder 
of an insurance policy, indeed every man and woman who has an 
insurance card in our social security schemes, is just as surely subject 
to condemnation as he who puts away his wife or marries her that is 
divorced, 

Why, then, this discrimination ? Why, except for that preoccupation 
with the physical manifestations of sex that has characterised so many 
in the Christian Church since St. Paul revolted against the cult of the 
Ephesian Diana ?—Yours faithfully, 

14 Hinchley Drive, Esher. 
Sir,—An important point which I have not seen mentioned so far in 
the discussion is that nowadays it is notorious that the “ innocent” 
party to a divorce is often in fact the partner who has desired the dis- 
solution of the marriage, and has induced the other partner to commit 
(or pretend to commit) a “ matrimonial offence.” Any general ruling 
that such “innocent” parties could claim the right to be re-married in 
church would be plainly contrary to the Christian view of marriage. 

Charity suggests that, where a marriage has hopelessly broken down, 
the clergy should be given authority, after laying the matter before 
their bishop with evidence that they have full knowledge of the case 
and confidence jn the sincerity of the parties, to re-marry both the 
technically “guilty” and the technically “innocent.” This would 
involve a grave responsibility; but surely it is one which the church 
ought not to shirk. 

Compromises such as a “ service of blessing” seem illogical. If the 
marriage is right in the church’s eyes, why not celebrate it in the 
If wrong, how can the church give it a blessing ?—Yours 

R. KENNARD Davis. 
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E. Royston PIKE. 


church ? 
faithfully, 
On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet. 





Che Spectator, September Ul, 1852 


Mr. Arnold, the Westminster Magistrate, was occupied for 
many hours on Tuesday in hearing the charges against the 
Poitevins and Mr. Simpson, of cruelty to horses which were 
taken into the air suspended beneath a balloon, a person sitting 
on the back of either animal... . The chief witness for the 
prosecution was Mr. Daws, a veterinary surgeon. He said the 
suspension of a horse to a balloon would cause “ compression 
of the abdominal viscera, congestion of the blood-vessels in the 
hinder extremities, extravasation in the peritoneum lining the 
abdomen, producing internal bruises, and giving a great deal 
of pain and suffering to the animal.” But when cross-examined, 
he said he believed the two horses in question were in good 
health... . If it were considered cruel (said Mr. Lewis for 
the defence), jt would be difficult to conjecture what might 
not next be deemed cruelty. The fairies and angels that 
flitted across the stages of our theatres might be embodied in 
the catalogue; they were suspended in a far less comfortable 
manner, by a mere band. Mr. Arnold did not think it gallant 
to conceive that they came within the act of Parliament. Mr. 
Lewis said that all domestic animals were protected by this 
act; and as ladies were highly domestic, they might claim to be 
included, 
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THE EDITOR 


Sm,—It is a curious thing that all those people who favour marriage 
after divorce quote Sir John Stoddard’s opinion of the Reformatio 
Legum Ecelesiasticarum (in which one of my predecessors Dr. Rowland 
Taylor had a hand) referred to by Dr. Sykes, but they all omit the 
verdict of the late Sir Lewis Dibdin in his work English Church Law 
and Divorce, p.78. 

“ There is not, so far as I know, either in the judicial records or in 
history, any trace of its ever having been acted on (i.e., Reformatio 
Legum). But further, I venture to think that the fair result of an 
examination of the material collected in these pages is that the law 
of the Church of England as to the indissolubility of marriage, and the 
corresponding practice of the Church Courts, remained unchanged 
through the period under notice, that is, from before the Reformation 
until after the present Canons of 1603-4 came into operation.”—Yours 
faithfully, W. J. Brown. 

The Deanery, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. Gavin Fargus may I say that the Modern Church- 
men’s Union does not set out to contribute to the “still Catholic 
thought and practice of the Established Church,” but to the main- 
tenance of Christian truth and charity, and we do ‘not believe ‘that 
the narrow view on divorce is consistent with either. 

Will Mr. Fargus kindly explain why the utterance on Marriage and 
Divorce in St. Mark’s Gospel is taken as a literal law, while St. 
Matthew's form of it is ignored, together with all those other injunc- 
tions which have equal authority, such as: “ Resist not evil”; “ Give 
to him that asketh thee”; “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth,” and so on. ‘It is inconsistent to choose which commands 
are to be taken literally and which are ideals. 

One suspects that the ascetic tendencies of the Early and the 
Mediaeval Church took this opportunity to 

“Compound for sins that they're inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 

In our Evidence submitted to the Royal Commission, we challenged 
the whole basis upon which the “ Catholic” view is supposed to rest. 
When the clergy of the Diocese of Chelmsford were asked whether they 
approved the remarriage of an innocent party in Church (after, say, 
two years), 188 said Yes: 189 said No. These figures show on how 
narrow a majority the “ official” view now rests.—Yours faithfully, 

T. J. Woop. 
(Hon. Sec., The Modern Churchmen’s Union.) 
Charlbury Vicarage, Oxford. 


Mr. Churchill in Cuba 


Sir,—Mr. Wilson Harris’s review of Closing the Ring is most interest- 
ing, but in saying Mr. Churchill saw “active service in three continents,” 
he does him a little less than justice, as. in addition to Europe, Africa 
and Asia, Mr. Churchill served in Cuba in 1895 and was awarded 
The Ist Class (Spanish) Order of Military Merit—Yours faithfully, 
ASSHETON POWNALL. 
Carlton Club, 69 St. James's St., S.W.J. 


Natal’s Preoccupations 


Sir,—Shongweni is not “on the fringe of Zululand”; it is between 
Pietermaritzburg and Durban. “ Kaffir” is no longer used in polite 
speech or writing. It is resented by the civilised Native, who prefers 
to be called an African. The “price of wives” (an inaccurate des- 
cription of the Native lobola system) has not gone up. To say that 
“social relations between British and Afrikaans hardly exist ” 
is true only of parts of the country; and Afrikaans should not be 
used of the Afrikaner people but only of their language. “Last thing 
at night . . . you bring the cat in because of the snakes.” In half a 
century of life in Natal, I have never heard till row of this interesting 
custom—an odd precaution, one would think, since there are more 
snakes about during the day than at night. “And you put the servants 
out because of apartheid.” Certainly the men have their own “ kia,” 
where they are free to make a noise (for the African is a cheerful soul, 
given to incessant talk and loud laughter) and smoke their strong- 
smelling tobacco; but a solitary woman servant sleeps in the house 
as a rule, though it may be only on the kitchen floor. 

It is a pity that so much of Mr. Kittesford’s article is nonsense, 
because so much of it is good. It is, I think, undoubtedly true that the 
Nationalist extremists wish to secede from the British Commonwealth, 
and that the real cleavage between them and the Opposition is not so 
much racial policies as the threat of an Afrikaner republic. Yet the 
difference in racial policies is real, and must not be minimised. There 
is an unbridgeable gulf between the extreme advocate of apartheid, 
with his pipe-dream of a South Africa where the white people do all 
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their own work and the African is snugly banished to Bantustan, and 
the English-speaking liberal who works to fit black and white into a 
harmonious and well-integrated nation. 

There js, unfortunately, less difference of opinion over the Indians, 
who are regarded by the majority in both camps with a detestation 
which these sober, hard-working and picturesque people ill deserve. 

In his list of worries that keep the Natal householder awake at night, 
Mr. Kittesford has, I think. omitted several of the most important— 
the nagging anxiety over how to make ends meet, with the cost of 
living increasing month by month; the infringement of personal liberty 
by the Suppression of Communism and Group Areas Acts; the valour 
and the extremism of the African and Indian “ defiers of unjust laws ”; 
and the disloyalty of the malcontents who, by emigrating to happier 
lands, are weighting the scales against those of us to whom South 
Africa js still “the beloved country.”—Yours faithfully, 

MARJORIE FLEMING. 


4 Barry Road, Wembley, Pietermaritzburg. 


The Sawyer Trap 


Sir,—With regard to rabbit snares mentioned in the Spectator of 

August 22nd, the R.S.P.C.A. recommends the “ Sawyer Trap” as the 

best humane device hitherto invented for catching rabbits, and I think 

it interferes less with other creatures. Any R.S.P.C.A. Inspector will 

be glad to demonstrate it. I hope Mr. Ian Niall will recommend it 

in his neighbourhood.—Yours faithfully, H. PoMERoY. 
15 Harlow Oval, Harrogate. 


Composting 


Sir,—Your contributor Ian Niall is not, I think, correct in his note on 
compost in the Spectator of August 22nd. By suitable management 
of a compost heap a temperature of some 160° F, may be reached 
inside jt, by which all weed seeds and viruses will be destroyed. Also, 
there need not be (and should not be) any breeding of flies or any 
unpleasant smell whatsoever. For example, the “Indore” process 
devised by the late Sir Albert Howard, and the “Q.R. Method” of 
Miss Maye Bruce, are entirely effective and are not at all complicated; 
the latter method is very simple and requires no animal manure and 
so it is particularly suitable for small gardens and allotments. 

The compost-making agents that work by direct chemical means 
(usually by sulphate of ammonia) are to be eschewed. The resultant 
compost may look all right, but its value, at any rate as a source 
of plant food, is nothing like that of compost made by a natural 
process such as those mentioned above.—Yours faithfully, 

Maurice CARD. 


Mill Road, Reasby, Leicester. 


Portable Harmony 


Sir,—When my brother and I were small boys, in the 90’s, we were 
given an “ Orchestrianette,” a hand-operated mechanical organ. Its 
tone was like that of portable harmoniums, known to us as “ Dismal 
Jimmies.” By turning a handle, bellows were inflated and a turntable 
was revolved on which perforated discs of stout cardboard were placed. 

We had several records of secular music, “ Robin Adair,” etc., 
but only three which we were permitted to play on Sundays; “ Pull 
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SERMONS RIGHT AND WRONG 


In almost all discussions on the decrease in Church atten- 
dance one reason given is the quality of the sermons and their 
failure to meet the spiritual needs of today. This criticism may 
be just or unjust. In either case it should be of advantage to 
know (i) what the man in the pulpit feels his message to the 
man (or woman) in the pew should be; and (ii) what is the 
kind of message the man in the pew feels he wants to hear. 
With a view to shedding light on both subjects the “Spectator” 
offers a prize of £15 and two of £10 for the best sermons by 
clergy or ministers representing what their congregations ought 
to need, and similar prizes for the best description by laymen (or 
women) of the kind of sermon they want to hear. The length 
in either case should not be more than 1,400 words, and entries 
should reach the Editor of the “ Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, by September 30th. The final awards will be 
made by a committee consisting of The Rey. Edward Carpenter, 
Canon of Westminster, Dr. S. M. Berry, Moderator of the 
International Congregational Church Council, and the Editor of 
the “ Spectator.” Some or all of the winning entries will appear 
in the “ Spectator” during October. 
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for the shore sailors, pull for the shore,” “Safe in the arms of Jesus” 
and “ Hold the fort for I am coming.” We soon discovered that this 
meagre repertoire of sacred music could be doubled by putting on the 
records upside down; the tunes were thus played in reverse. We are 
probably the only two living persons who can render “Safe in the 
arms of Jesus” the wrong way round.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK H. KNIGHT. 


Mildura, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


The Conquest of Death 


Sir,—I wonder whether the enclosed sonnet will serve to express the 
feelings of a good many of your readers on the Fear of Death. It was 
composed twenty-five years ago while I was walking home at night 
after attending a dying patient among the Monmouthshire hills and has 
remained with my papers until I found ijt last week. It seems appro- 
priate to the articles you have published recently:— 
Timor mortis non conturbat me. 

Even as I gaze upon this placid moon 

So, when I meet him, may I gaze on Death; 

Nor strive to halt, with feeble fluttering breath, 

Relentless footfalls that approach too soon. 

Whether he bursts from sudden clouds displayed 

Or slowly peers above the peaks of life, 

God grant that I shall meet him undismayed, 

At peace and with no bootless clamour rife. 


So shall I greet him as a friend that comes 

To see me to the threshold of his door; 

Or, as a Prince, who, standing on the shore, 
Speeds parting guest with flags unfurled and drums. 


His boat shall ferry me on his dark tide 
And he smile peace unto the farther side. 
—Yours faithfully, H. G. Sr. M. Rees. 
The Breck Lodge, Mildenhall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Confiscation 


Sir,—In your issue of August 29th and under the heading of “ The 
Case of Herr Krupp” you state that “confiscation of private property in 
Germany has never been part of the policy of the Allies.” What of the 
private property of ex-enemies held in Great Britain ? 

Up to the outbreak of the 1914 war such property, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, was never “ confiscated” nor that of persons who by marriage 
to foreigners lost their British nationality and ranked equally as 
enemies. A relative of mine who in the year 1903 married a German 
and subsequently lived in Austria until her death had all her British 
assets “ confiscated” but I believe a clause was inserted jin the various 
Peace Treaties that in cases of this kind compensation should be paid 
by the ex-enemy Governments. Such a clause of course removed the 
stigma of confiscation or theft although it was known perfectly well 
that the currencies of the ex-enemy states were practically worthless. 
This relative of mine held inter alia 150 National Bank of Egypt 
shares. She received for this holding the equivalent of £1 10s.—Yours 
faithfully, P. H. BatRLINE. 

9 Weymouth Street, W.1. 


Spooner and Smith 


Sm,—In reviewing Lady Peck’s A Little Learning, does not Mr. Cyril 
Ray give his Oxford a false perspective? He writes as if Spooner 
belonged to an earlier generation than A. L. Smith. But A. L. was 
already dead when Spooner retired from the Wardenship of New 
College in 1924, with six years of life before him.—Yours faithfully, 
A. L. IRviNE. 
Greenaway, Chiddingfold, ‘Surrey. 


Penn and Mead 


Sirn,—Sir Norman Birkett’s review of the new edition of George Fox's 
Journal is very interesting, like all his writings. But if he will look 
at the brass tablet on a wall inside the new Old Bailey, commemorating 
Bushell’s Case, 1670, he will see that Edward Bushell was not the 
foreman of the jury at the trial of Penn and Mead. I regret that I 
cannot recall the foreman’s name. He will also find that Penn’s co- 
defendant was William Mead, not Meade. Until the eighteenth century 
spelling of surnames was very lax—even rare Ben Jonson is spelt 
Johnson in Westminster Abbey ! 

One of the reports of the Habeas Corpus application gives the spell- 
ings Pen and Mede. But the best report, edited by the son of the 
Chief Justice (Vaughan, 135), usually gives the spelling Mead, though it 
occurs as Meade in one place.—Yours faithfully, 

9 Bereweeke Avenue, Winchester. J. GORDON STANIER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Away ahead of me the moorland road twisted and turned, rose and 
fell, between banks of heather and ling and a dozen trees of rowan. 
Ihe thin branches of the rowan were so laden with berries that each 
was bowed under its load. The contrast of red and green was wonderful, 
for. when September comes, the rowan berry has a beauty all its own, 
and the leaf sets it off. I was so early on the road that I felt sure 
I was the first man to pass on foot since the night before, but, when 
I approached an iron gate, a shepherd rose from the shelter of a pile 
of stones and bade me good morning. He was a shy, kindly man and 
he informed me that the shooters would be over after the grouse 
that day, scaring his sheep in and out of the waterholes, no doubt, 
and making an unearthly din. I went on and in a little while came to 
a farm in a green hollow, a sort of oasis in the moor. An old lady 
watched me come down from the skyline and we exchanged greetings. 
Nearly ten minutes later, when I looked back, she still stood there 
in her sack apron, watching me plod on. I felt I was something of 
an event in her day, an event important enough to interrupt her visit 
to a chicken run where the birds were gathered waiting to be fed. 


Harness Brass , 
Every country town has at least one antique shop that sells bits of 
brass that people are pleased to call horse brass. These days it hardly 


matters that ninety-nine per cent. of the stuff never saw a saddler’s | 


shop, let alone a horse. Produce enough styles and designs of a thing 
and someone will begin‘a collection, and the makers of these things are 
not slow to take advantage of the fact. Harness brass—I like this 
name for it better—was a grand sight on the foreheads and collars 
and blinkers of a pair of well-groomed horses. The ploughman had 
little time for polishing it in the ordinary way, but when it came to a 
show, the harness was dressed and the brass made bright. The patterns 
were many, whorls and points that would have looked well on a war 
horse, studs and wheels, emblems that were traditional decorations 
put on by the saddler. Most of it went into the rubbish heap when 
old harness was scrapped. In the antique shops one can tell the genuine 
from the imitation not only by the price on a piece, but by the-strength 
of the design itself. The people who buy the spurious harness brass 
want a bright nick-nack, not a relic of the passing horse age. 


The Milk Run 


When the milk lorry stopped on the very steepest part of the hill, 
I was surprised. The driver poked his head out of the cab and offered 
me a lift. I was enjoying myself. The lift hardly mattered, for the 
day was my own and I had stopped looking at my watch, but I 
accepted. I wanted to ride with the milk churns, to clatter and rock 
along the road and recapture an old thrill. I climbed up, noting that 
milk lorries are much higher than they used to be. 
I discovered. The driver and I could only grin at each other. 
grinned, I imagine because he thought I had never ridden with the 
milk before, and I because he was wrong. Long ago, coming off a 
night train, I used to stand on the road with my luggage by my side 
and wait for the milk churns so that I could arrive at the farm road-end 
early and take everyone by surprise. It was part of the delight of 
home-coming, that journey that was broken at familiar places so that 
empties could be unloaded. Here I was, far from my native country- 
side, jolting and clattering into the hills of Wales on the same sort 
of bright morning, soon after cock-crow. I was emjoying an old 
experience and discovering that some pleasures change very little in 
twenty-five years, 
Potato Harvest 

They are harvesting in the potato field now. The adjoining stubble 
is fawn. The oats are off the far hill, the bit of wheat safely under 
cover, and the potatoes are beginning to be ready. The main crop 
may be a while yet, but here, where the second earlies were put in, 
the harvest awaits. By the time it is over, the main crop will have been 
lifted too. There is not the same urgency in the potato field that there 
was in the oats. So long as the rain keeps off and the digger doesn’t 
break down, it is a steady job, lifting and bagging, carrying cans to 
and fro. Hardly anyone bothers to ask for overtime and the work 
suits the season. In the morning a mist rises with the sun and partridges 
burst out of the furrow and fly over the hedge. There is a slight 
chill in the air when the sun is off the hollow and the shadows of the 
trees are stretching over the field. The untidy mess will be gone when 
the haulms are burnt and the tractor comes in to plough again. 


Attending to Leeks 

Earth up leeks and trim yellowing leaves that are dragging in the soil. 
I; is a. good thing to feed the plants with liquid manure suitably 
diluted. Leeks develop well in the next month or two and are worth 
a little attention just now. IAN NIALL. 


Much noisier too, | 
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THE HOMELESS 


When one is young, moving from one place to 
another can be interesting and exciting. When 


one is old, it becomes a nightmare of uncertainty. 
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Other 
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have bed-sitting rooms with full board and 
attendance, and pay according to their means. 
Arrangements are also made with Homes run 
by other Societies so that G.B.I. annuitants 
can be accommodated there and pay what 
they can afford, the G.B.I. meeting the balance 


of the cost. 


The running of homes for old folk is a strenuous 
and exacting task, but if it is tackled in the right 
spirit it is anything but thankless. One-third of the 
funds of the G.B.I. is devoted to this end. 
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A Hero and History 


Lord Chatham : A War Minister in the Making. By O. A. Sherrard. 
(Bodley Head. 25s.) 

WHAT a magnet has Chatham been for the assayers, or what a 
blazing light against which the moths of history have dashed their 
wings! There was the dark Von Ruville, who would extinguish 
this light ; 
Empire ; specialists in logistics, Colonial administration or family 
character. Macaulay, whose party destroyed him, cannot escape 
the magician’s wand ; busts and statues deck the capitals of American 
States he could not preserve. But the enigma remains. They ask 
and ask ; he postures and is still. Their last recruit, Mr. Sherrard, 
seems firmly enrolled in the Williams brigade. 

The modesty of his acknowledgements to his predecessor, and 
the character of his observations, especially on foreign affairs, 
forbid us to take his book as a massive contribution if merely 
considered as original research. It has, on the other hand, a real 
degree of the virtues of good biography. He has lived long with 
his subject, thought deeply about him, and has the enthusiasm 
without which a biography flags or flops. To appreciate this 
ardent effort at understanding, it is not, of course, necessary to 
agree with every particular part of his analysis. Mr. Sherrard, for 
instance, explains Pitt’s later tergiversations, his secretiveness 
and his nervous break-down by a supposition that he was ** cowed ”” 
at Eton. So many things have been put on those playing-fields. 
But if Waterloo, why not Quebec and Minden, and why derive 
Pitt's dependence on Temple from an inferiority or snob-complex 
acquired at Eton, any more than from the ties of blood and Temple’s 
large balance at the bank? For all that—and his relations with 
Henry Fox give us another example—it is in such diagnosis of Pitt’s 
affinity to, or repulsion from, «ier human beings that the stronger 
part of this work seems to lie. 

Yet I must confess that his prefatory pages fill me with appre- 
hension. The present volume, we read, should be—and may be— 
the first of a trilogy. This takes us to 1755; a second would cover 
the great ministry, ‘‘ a monument of glory for Pitt and England, 
with an undercurrent of shame for the fainthearts and intriguers ”” ; 
a third would deal with Pitt and Empire, ‘* when the bunglers and 
the pettifoggers ’’ hemmed him in. But what an alarming number 
of questions are thus begged, assumed or dismissed ! It assumes 
that Pitt's method of peace-making was impeccable ; his view, for 
instance, that France must be stripped bare, and expelled neck and 
crop from a maritime existence. It assumes that he could, and 
would, have averted the loss of America. The glare from the 
great presence is so blinding that Mr. Sherrard seems to miss the 
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figures in the background—Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry, 
Edmund Burke, Choiseul, and Vergennes, 

So even in this first volume history is shaped, or retrospectively 
fashioned, to make all things ready for the entrance of the Great 
Actor. So we have the ‘* sterile legacy ’’ of William III, the 
** malign *’ Chamberlain-pacifist figure of Bedford, the petty 
** tramping the fields of Flanders ’’ in contrast to the blazoned 
path of Empire. The stage-furniture must be shifted to make possible 
the heaven-destined decisions of Pitt. ‘‘After all, the original 
cleavage between Whig and Tory sprang out of divergent views of 
foreign alliances.’’ Well, well ; as Mr. Asquith used to say, we are 
gettingon. Whenandif Mr. Sherrard reaches his later volumes, there 
are some propositions surely worth his reflection—that Chatham’s 
tariff policy for America was no solution ; that his opposition to the 
Quebec Act was cheap and partisan; that his handling of the 
Indian problem was feeble ; that his treatment of Rockingham, and 
indeed of all party, was petulant and obsolete. 

If we turn to the earlier phase before us, deeply though its structure 
is marked by the rhythm that the author has imposed on it, we meet 
with some judgements that astonish us, and with more that leave 
us hanging in the wind. Poor Caroline of Ansbach, most long- 
suffering of wives and mothers, has become a ‘‘ virago.’’ The 
Young Pretender is ** half Ariel, half Caliban.’ Early eighteenth- 
century society is drawn in darkest ink ; upper classes ** largely 
given over to gambling and debauchery,’’ middle-class influence 
** practically non-existent,’” and lower classes ‘*‘ riddled with 
disease and permeated with violence.’’ All alike, poor dears, 
waiting the advent of the Great Actors, Pitt and Wesley. As for the 
subject that gives this book its sub-title, war and foreign policy, 
Pitt’s influence was, in fact, so slight and his interventions so few, 
that the whole theme in a sense involves a fallacy. But if his inter- 
mittent anti-Hanoverianism and zeal for a Prussian alliance are to 
be exalted to a policy, the discussion calls for more intensive study 
of the State papers. Few subjects are so specialised, and hardly 
another so unreadable, as British foreign policy between 1735 and 
1754. Yet this almost knock-about picture of Carteret as Harlequin 
and Newcastle as Pantaloon will not, I believe, commend itself 
to experts. The passiveness of Pitt, rather than the vision found 
by his biographers, is what strikes a layman. 

It is, then, the last fifty pages of this volume that most readers 
will appreciate and probably most historians commend. The 
chapter on Pitt’s most happy marriage is true and excellent ; the 
disentanglement of the cross-threads that were spun in the memorable 
year following Henry Pelham’s death is searching and skilful. 
Though even here one might argue that the influence of other men is 
unduly minimised, and almost certainly too little weight allowed to 
what was still the final force in politics, the rival courts of St. James’s, 
the Duke of Cumberland and of the Princess at Leicester House. 

So we leave the great actor, preparing to rule through *‘ Tory 
gentlemen on Whig principles.’’ ‘*‘A War Minister in the Making’’? 
Rather, perhaps, a Minister still wholly to be made by war. 

KEITH FEILING. 


Miss Brawne, Mrs. Lindon 


Fanny Brawn®. By Joanna Richardson. (Thames and Hudson. 15s.) 
WHEN the son of Fanny Brawne, who became Mrs. Louis Lirdon, 
was desired to sanction some publications concerning her, he 
refused ; he gave his reasons. ‘* No doubt her life, in so far 
as it is connected with Keats, is more or less public property, 
but I think that this ceased to be the case when she married... ’”’ 
Herbert Brawne-Lindon was mainly right, but over sixty years 
have passed, and general interest in Fanny Brawne as a personality 
has increased. Her letters to Fanny Keats, edited by the late 
Fred Edgcumbe in 1936, illustrated her own qualities of mind 
and heart to advantage, and a full biography could thereafter be 
expected. It has now been supplied with unremitting enquiry, 
with imaginative sympathy and ardent expression by Miss Richardson. 

But few biographies of this length could have been more difficult 
to sustain, simply because after the period in which Fanny Brawne 
was affianced to Keats and, later, still in close touch with his sister 
and some of the old set of friends, only scraps of information about 
her have come through. It appears that she was not apt to talk 





In next week’s ** Spectator ’’ Laurence Irving discusses a new book 
on the Lyceum Theatre; Peter Fleming reviews ‘‘Golden Earth’’ by 
Norman Lewis; Andrew Young writes on ‘‘A Book of Flowers”’ 
compiled by Edith Sitwell; and Michael Sadleir reviews John Carter’s 
**A.B.C, for Book Collectors.”’ 
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THE PEOPLES AND POLICIES 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 
by LEO MARQUARD 
16s. net 


‘.. . he has summed up in a short book the historical 
background and the present stresses and balances with an 
objectivity that makes this an outstandingly good introduction 
toa highly topical situation...’ Times Literary Supplement 


Coming Shortly 
‘JANE AUSTEN’S LETTERS 


edited by R. W. CHAPMAN 
Illustrated 42s. net 
A re-issue in single-volume form of Dr, Chapman’s two- 
volume edition of the letters, which has been out of print 
for a considerable time. 
A CORRECT COMPASSION 


And Other Poems 
by JAMES KIRKUP 


8s. 6d. net 


A new collection of verse by a young poet whose stature is 
growing with every volume he publishes. 


—— Oxford University Press == 








Georges Blond 
GODDESS ISLAND 


The novel about the sea, the seals, and the seal- 
hunters which “everybody ’’ is reading. ‘‘ Blond 
can write. The picture of unfamiliar life and 
dangerous events is absorbing.*’ Times Lit. Supp. 
12s. 6d. net. 

























COLETTE 


The first three novels of the Collected Edition whet 
the appetite for more. But read first Chance 
Acquaintances (‘‘a little masterpiece of wit and 
intrigue,’’ Listener), and then Chéri and Creatures 
Great and Small if you missed them. 
12s. 6d. net each. 


WEEKLEY 


His Concise Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English is proving itself a very much needed 
reference work. 480 pages, 35s. net. 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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Voyage to Windward J. C, FURNAS 
The definitive life of Robert Louis Stevenson. This exciting and 
highly readable biography is based on much unpublished material 
and wide personal knowledge of the South Seas. Book Society 
Recommendation. With many photographs. 25s. 





The Expansion of the Universe - pau, CouDERC 
The most detailed and up-to-date account of the Universe’s 
fundamental structure, which will interest the professional astrono- 
mer as well as the well-informed layman. 

Very fully illustrated. 30s. 


Masterpieces of Music before 1750 

CARL PARRISH & JOHN F. OHL 
The compositions in this anthology of musical examples from 
Gregorian Chant to J. S. Bach can be performed either vocally or 
at the piano, and are all of great historical interest, as the 
commentaries explain. 18s. 


How to Think Ahead in Chess 
I. A. HOROWITZ & F. REINFELD 


These superb teachers really teach the beginner the shape of the game. 
He may not win but he will no longer flounder aimlessly. 16s. 


The Joy of Chinese Cooking 
DOREEN YEN HUNG FENG 


Before giving over 300 recipes for a complete range of meals, the 
author of this delightful work introduces the reader to Chinese life 
and to the whole art and mystery of Chinese cooking. 

With many drawings. 20s. 


The Home Book of French Cookery 

GERMAINE CARTER 
The French cuisine is world-famous, and here a French cook reveals 
its secrets to the British housewife, in hundreds of succulent easy- 
to-follow recipes for traditional French dishes. 16s. 


new fiction 


The Undivided Light CHRIS MASSIE 


A voodoo-ridden tropical island is the setting for this powerful story 
of Black and White. 15s. 


The Adopted WILLIAM McFEE 


Mr. Spenlove is the benevolent adviser in this well-drawn story of a 
23-year-old orphan who seeks—and finds—the sister he cannot 
remember. 12s. 6d. 


Master Jim RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY 
If you enjoyed Jack London’s classic stories of wild life you will 
love this tale of a young grizzly bear in the Rockies. 8s. 6d. 


Hellbox - JOHN O’HARA 


‘Contemporary America seen in 26 features of lightning.’ 
—Evening Standard. 
Short stories by the author of Appointment in Samarra. 12s. 6d. 


Ghostly Tales to be Told 

Basil Davenport edits this first-rate selection, which includes many 
stories unfamiliar to British readers, and explains the art of telling 
such tales. 15s. 
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about herself, either in conversation or pen in hand, and her world 
was not that in which much Boswellizing goes on. The circumstances 
of her marriage, which we are told offended Fanny Keats, are among 
the firm facts in Miss Richardson’s book, and cause us to meditate. 
She was thirty-three years of age, her husband twenty-one. It was 
not until seven or eight years had passed that by accident Louis 
Lindon became aware of John Keats in her former life, and though 
she explained the matter to him she left him with *‘ a very imperfect 
idea of the real case.’’ In these brief records we have a clue to the 
perplexed and agitated style with which Fanny Brawne wrote about 
proposed lives of Keats, even where her name was not going to be 
disclosed in the episodes of his love for her. 

Not much mystery is left now round those episodes. Many of 
Keats’s letters to Fanny have long been in print, and one of the most 
striking distinctions of Miss Richardson’s book is the perceptive 
interpretation of these letters and the. pictures of the days and 
moments involved in them as they belonged, also, to Miss Brawne. 
That they imposed an extraordinary strain on a girl so young and 
so fond of the lighter side of life is no new discovery, but it is here 
brought out very acutely. Even for Fanny to go to London for 
a few hours from Hampstead was to arouse the wildest storm of 

_ Suspicion and strange invective from her consumptive lover, whose 
poems yield the insistent comment, ** O Melancholy, turn thine 
eyes away.”’ 

He died at Rome in 1821; Fanny’s mother died at the house he 
knew so intensely well at Hampstead in 1829; and Fanny though 
well enough off must have feared a solitary future. She went to live 
in France, and at Boulogne met young Louis Lindo, afterwards 
Lindon. Their married life was passed more on the Continent than 
in England, but in 1859 they settled in Pimlico. The comfortable 
years departed and, presently, to help her husband through his 
money troubles, but still in a manner to keep him from quite knowing 
everything, Fanny sold her miniature of Keats to Sir Charles Dilke. 
She died in 1865 and rests, with her husband who survived her 
seven years, under a simply inscribed gravestone in Brompton 
Cemetery. Whether through her thirty-two years of marriage she 
was particularly happy or otherwise is not decided even by Miss 
Richardson's book, for much depended on the character of Louis 
Lindon, and we can say little more than that in worldly affairs he was 
no great success. 

The adjective ** Victorian ’’ recurs too often in Miss Richardson's 
narrative when she disagrees with some decision taken or opinion 
given in the last century ; she resorts—but for this there is good 
excuse—to a surprising number of conjectures; and she makes 
something of a system of picturesque backgrounds. Nevertheless the 
animation as well as the investigation in her book, the spirit of the 
whole, where the topic itself appeals so lastingly to us, commands 
favour and gratitude. EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


The Public Corporation 


Problems of Nationalised Industry. Edited by William A. Robson. 
(Allen and Unwin. 25s.) 

WHEN the Port of London Authority was set up in 1908, few persons 

expected that this type of public corporation, in the course of the 

next forty years, would come to administer a large sector of the 
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British economy. Yet, under various titles, the public corporation 
has been the instrument which successive British Governments, both 
during the inter-war period and during the era of nationalisation 
that followed the Second World War, have selected to control the 
industries transferred from private enterprise, and indeed from 
municipal enterprise. Professor Robson has led a distinguished 
team—Ministers and ex-Ministers, Members of Parliament, former 
civil servants, economists and political scientists—to the examination 
of the problems raised by nationalisation and by this form of public 
enterprise. Each of them has contributed a chapter on a special 
aspect of the subject, while Professor Robson himself, besides being 
responsible for three of these chapters, has also written a long section 
which draws together the conclusions of the particular studies. 

The result is a well-informed and useful book which combines a 
detailed description of the facts with discussion of the economic, 
social and political problems which have attended the -creation of 
the public corporations. On the whole the contributors have 
written as impartial observers, although here and there the objec- 
tivity of the book is threatened by tendentious statements, such as 
Professor Robson's reference to the financial crisis of 1931. This 
crisis, he says on page 285, ‘* was remembered as an indication of the 
ease with which financiers can create a state of insecurity and bring 
about a political crisis by manipulating the instruments they control.’” 

The book appears at a moment when the public corporation, having 
enjoyed a long period of favour, is now being subjected to criticism 
even in circles where it had been most vigorously advocated as a 
means of solving the difficulties of nationalisation. Some of these 
perplexities are associated with its constitutional position as a public 
body that nevertheless enjoys a large measure of freedom from 
Parliamentary control; some arise from its existence as a mono- 
polistic organisation freed from even the mild restraints imposed on 
private monopoly in this country ; others from the ambiguities in 
connection with its relations with organised labour; yet others 
from dissatisfaction with the commercial methods of the several 
corporations, especially their price-policies and their general effi- 
ciency. Alli these issues are defined and discussed by the contributors 
to this book, and remedies for the more obvious deficiencies in the 
present position and methods of running the public corporation 
are proposed. 

Thus Professor Lewis sets out the principles that should govern 
the price-policy of public corporations, and he formulates certain 
rules which they should apply. To those whose interest is centred 
upon the efficiency of the British economy, this is perhaps the key 
chapter in the book. ‘!t certainly brings out very clearly how far 
removed are both the corporations themselves and also Parliamentary 
opinion from an acceptance of rational rules of pricing. Indeed, 
Professor Robson, in a comment upon one of Professor Lewis’s 
rules, admits its validity but considers that it would ‘* raise too 
many difficulties to be comprehensible to the ordinary man or 
acceptable to politicians.’ Again, when Professor Walker argues 
that the compensation paid to the railway-shareholders at the time 
of nationalisation was excessive, Professor Robson defends what was 
done partly on the ground that, if the Labour Government had 
waited until the post-war financial position of the railways was fully 
revealed, it might not have had time to pass the Transport Act 
before it was turned out of office! If Governments are unable for 
political reasons to pursue rational economic policies in regard to 
nationalised industries, this must count as a grave objection to the 
further extension of the scope of public enterprise. 

In the end the efficiency of public, as of private, enterprise depends 
upon whether it can enlist men of first-rate business ability to run it, 
and upon whether it can give them freedom for the exercise of their 
special talents. In the private sector of the economy the financial 
risk which this freedom entails is carried by the shareholders. In 
public enterprise it falls on the community as a whole, and Parlia- 
ment, in the various nationalisation Acts, has given considerable 
responsibilities to Ministers as a safeguard of the public interest. 
These responsibilities, it is claimed, have often been exercised in 
practice, not through formal directions issued by Ministers to the 
controlling Boards, but through ‘* indirect pressure *’ and ‘** informal 
influences. ”’ 

This is mischievous for many reasons, and it is very doubtful 
indeed whether the independence which is necessary for the exercise 
of business-talent of a high order can be found in that kind of environ- 
ment. Perhaps this does not matter so much in industries which 
have reached technical and commercial maturity, and where little 
innovation is to be expected; but it would be othcrwise if the 
nationalised sector of the economy were greatly enlarged. Sir 
Arthur Salter, in his contribution, deals with some of these problems 
of incentive, and he shows how damaging to industry are those 
bureaucratic methods which no type of public enterprise can easily 
avoid, G. C. ALLEN. 
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Just Out 


MEN 


AT ARMS 


A NOVEL OF MILITARY LIFE 





EVELYN WAUGH 


genial, courteous, consistently 
CYRIL CONNOLLY (S. Times) 


“* Admirably written . . . 
delightful in texture.”’ 


“The picture of army life is brilliant.’’ 


EDWIN MUIR (Observer) 
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But anyone familiar with ceramics would 
know that it is a piece of world-famed 
hi blue pottery. 
oot years of specialized study, the 
ceramics expert has attained a high 
degree of skill and discernment 
in his particular sphere and this 
is also true of the National 
Bank of India and its un- 
rivalled knowledge of eastern 
trading. Asa result of many 
years of continuous experience 
the National Bank of India can 
now provide much information 
vital to the success of modern trading 
ventures. Your enquiries will be welcome 
at the Head Office or at any of the Bank’s branches. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 





INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGAN- 
ANDA, ADEN and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 
% ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR and 


Branches in: 
YIKA, ZANZIBAR, UG 
Bankers to the Government i 
UGANDA, 


Head Office: 26, BISNOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.@. 





Of course, 


if the kid takes after her mother 
she’ll soon get married... 
But suppose she takes after me?... 
Either way 
a hundred or two in the bank, 
when you’re 21, 


can help... 


You know—I couldn’t be 
sure she’d have it, 


if it wasn’t for 


Life Assurance 











ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION LONDON 
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The Last of the Tales 

The Fairy Caravan. By Beatrix Potter. (Warne. 10s. 6d.) 
A new Beatrix Potter in the year 1952—even one written over 
twenty years ago and ‘‘ never meant for print’’—is an un- 
covenanted benefit indeed. It is no pinafore-pocket-sized tale 
but a full-length book, 225 pages long, with many delightful 
pictures; and it is meant for ** older children ’*’ who would 
otherwise be saying a long goodbye to the enchanted north-country 
of their nursery years. Here, in fact, is riches . . . But, let’s get it 
over quickly, this is not vintage Beatrix Potter. The story of the 
fairy caravan, the travelling circus whose owners and performers 
were all animals, and of its adventures on the road, is too slight 
and too heavily hung with discussions. ‘* I quite liked that,’’ says 
a seven-year-old critic at the end of a long evocation of the glories 
of the sturdy Herdwick sheep, ** but it doesn’t really belong to the 
story, does it ? ’’— while his elder brother’s eye, during a somewhat 
similar passage a chapter or two later, unmistakably strays to the 
discarded copy of Eagle on the floor by his chair. Are seven and 
nine—and boys at that—perhaps an impossibly sophisticated 
audience for the story of a guinea-pig unexpectedly converted into a 
circus exhibit by the indiscreet use of hair-restorer, or for the episode 
of Mistress Heelis’s runaway clog which went dancing with the old 
horseshoes, or for the description of Miss Louisa Pussycat’s mouse- 
seminary ? ‘Perhaps ; but then, what would smaller hearers make 
of a vocabulary which, with its ‘‘ long words,’’ dialect words, and 
poetic inversions, already taxes their elders’ understanding ? Heaven 
forbid, indeed, that children should always be shielded from the un- 
familiar word as if it were an indecency, and painstakingly addressed 
in a nursery version of Basic English. The occasional roll of 
incantatory syllables, the friendly sparrows who, finding Peter 
Rabbit caught by his coat-button, ** implored him to exert himself ’’ 
instead of merely begging him to try harder, give far more pleasure 
of a mysterious and poetic sort than they take away by demanding— 
at the first of dozens of readings—a translation. But here, as in the 
less successful tales, too much needs translation; and the gentle, 
meandering progress of the story provides no such saving momentum 
of melodrama as Peter’s escape from Mr. Macgregor. Regretfully, 
one concludes that the Fairy Caravan falls between two stools. 

And yet how delightfully it meanders; how unfailingly the 
hearers, in spite of everything, demand another chapter ; and how 
perfect are the best of its episodes. The final fairy tale, told by 
Xarifa the dormouse while ‘the caravan halts for spring-cleaning, 
can stand by the best of Hans Andersen ; there are some delectable 
cats; there is a delicate under-ripple of comedy ; there is, too, in 
full measure, that quality which makes the tales unmistakably 
literature—the quality of poetry, springing from love of the country- 
side and its seasons, its hills and trees and creatures. In this last 
of her books Beatrix Potter stands revealed more clearly than ever 
as a country woman, and spiritually a near neighbour, of Wordsworth. 

HONOR CROOME. 





Near-Genius 


The Ballad of the Sad Café. By Carson McCullers. 
Press. 15s.) 

Miss CARSON McCuL ters is one of those good American writers 
about the South who scem to be writers of genius the first time you 
read them if you have never read any of the others. This book—an 
example of really generous publishing, incidentally—gives an 
opportunity for assessing her soberly, for it contains her two short 
novels **Reflections in a Golden Eye’’ and **The Member of the 
Wedding,’’ six short stories, and one long story which lends its 
title to the volume. 

The short stories are nothing out of the ordinary for contemporary 
American writing. That is to say they would put their author among 
the top short-story writers in this country if we were allowing short- 
story writers to survive. (Because of our apathy towards serious 
magazines and reviews this is unfortunately not the case.) Carson 
McCullers’ short stories are of straightforward adult New Yorker 
quality—less neurotic than some and told in the calm simple sentences 
which run through all her writing. There is in her style a distant 
Olympian dispassionateness which is designed to strengthen the 
violence of the human emotions with which she is often con- 
cerned, It is the same sort of effect which Hardy achieved for 
his characters in far more clumsily contrived sentences. But, 
oddly, in the sometimes artificial style of Hardy the callous 
violence always seems genuine. Here in **‘ The Ballad of the Sad 
Café ’’ and ** Reflections in a Golden Eye ’’ at any rate—there is 
an occasional suspicion of a high-class tinned substitute. 

The truth is that in England at least it is a little too easy for southern 
writers to get away with substitutes, This fantastic café, for instance, 
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and the rough ugly woman with long arms who distils whisky in the 
swamp and wrestles with men, this little vagabond hunchback on 
whom she dotes and who goes off with the person she hates most in 
the world—all this comes so smoothly out of the hat (Miss McCullers 
conveys the feel of a southern day superbly) that in spite of ourselves 
we accept what would otherwise be a grotesque melodrama as human 
tragedy. But is this sort of thing really the norm of southern 
behaviour ? And, even if it is, is the account of a tragedy more 
effective for leaning so heavily on the gueerness of those concerned ? 

However, the conjuror’s technique in ** The Ballad of the Sad 
Café ’’ is first class. In ‘** Reflections in a Golden Eye ’’—a more 
ambitious piece about obsessional personal relationships in the 
forcing, hot-house atmosphere of an army camp in peacetime—it is 
a little too obvious. Or, put another way, Miss McCullers has done 
a little forcing on her own account and turned the heat on so hard 
that we tend to back out of the door. 

The strange thing is that even when she is forcing the pace, 
occasionally substituting extravagance for profundity, one has little 
doubt that Miss McCullers is a good enough writer to be able to 
deal with us more honestly. This impression is completely confirmed 
in the second short novel in this volume, ‘‘The Member of the 
Wedding.’’ In this delightful heart-breaking story of a thirteen-year- 
old girl’s first brush with adolescence the southern atmosphere is as 
vivid and colourful as ever. But now it is a different version of 
something we all know, not a freak. And the difference is used not 
to create sensation but to strengthen the universal theme. For 
instance, on one side of the confused, stubborn, helplessly drifting 
Frankie is a strange little boy of six to whom the child in Frankie is 
still attached. On the other side is the world of adult marriages and 
soldiers in cafés which is beginning to involve her in perplexing 
sensations. In between, to make this study of adolescence more 
penetrating, to make adolescence itself more comprehensible, is 
something you could only find in the south; the southern negro 
servant. Berenice, the cook, is the perfect symbol of what Frankie 
is struggling for but will never obtain: a child’s mind adjusted to 
adult life, but not integrated in it. ‘*The Member of the Wedding’’ 
is a minor masterpiece, ROBERT KEE. 


South African Complexities 
Report on Southern Africa. By Basil Davidson. (Cape. 16s.) 


AFTER twenty gloomy pages Mr. Davidson pronounces that ‘‘a 
study of South Africa need not be a study in despair,’’ but twenty 
or more chapters follow with little or no relief. Then at last we 
learn that there is (if I get the language right) just a hope that ‘‘home- 
made’’ capital may, by a process of industrialisation, bring about 
such a reintegration of society as will break the old ‘‘pattern of 
(extractive) imperialism.’’ The latter monster, surprisingly fully 
grown before the discovery even of diamonds, has had all (white) 
men as its conscious and active agents, perpetuating white domination 
in order to make it easier to use cheap (black) labour to extract 
(vast) wealth from the not particularly fertile soil. I, on the other 
hand, have usually found white men in Africa too busy struggling 
with adverse nature to have time to think very deeply, or plan 
diabolically—though, like those who insist it must be either ‘‘assi- 
milation’’ or apartheid, they are people given to superficial general- 
isations. It is strange to find our own young men running in the 
same way to portmanteau phrases, and very distressing that their 
generous emotions lead them to impute the undoubted evils of the 
present situation to the sin of those caught up in it. Mr. Davidson 
might have learnt better from one of the protagonists, Mrs. M. 
Ballinger, the Cape Natives’ M.P., who, being also a historian, once 
assured a Minister for Native Affairs that she grieved, not for his 
wickedness, but that his policy was so stupid ! 

Some confusion is natural since there is no doubt the situation 
in all Southern Africa is abnormally complex. Africans, having 
their own different way (and’ standard) of life, and less varied 
experience than most of us, are peculiar neighbours. Past mistakes 
and missed opportunities have left sore memories on both sides and 
are best treated lightly. But had Mr. Davidson witnessed the exodus 
of both races to the towns in the years after the First War he must 
have realised that Africans will accept and can live on less than 
Europeans, and that this recent memory makes Afrikaner labourers 
as insecure-feeling, and as fearful of economic recession, as British 
miners. There are no short cuts to stability, and a situation which 
changes almost kaleidoscopically calls above all for cool heads, and 
a readiness to seize chances of putting things right as they arise. 

The present fashion is to denounce all things South African ; but 
books like this, being necessarily incomplete, only give South 
African politicians the luxury of righteous indignation, and are to be 
deprecated, or even reprobated. No one would gather from these 
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Ships Ahoy! 


A gas-turbine vessel has crossed the Atlantic. An atomic submarine can travel up to 2,400 miles 
without surfacing. We look back to the man in the crow’s-nest and forward to . . . what ? Ships without 
funnels, flat as the horizon ? Ships without screws ? Ships without crews ? 

Naval architects and marine engineers have interests nearer to hand which sound more prosaic — the future 
of aluminium construction, for example. So has TI. But as new principles of propulsion, new speeds 

and new capacities spring their demands upon engineering ability, TI will be ready, as now, 

with many of the new component parts. 


@ T's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD" 


wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high 
metal sections — bus body skeletons — gland packings — tubular furniture — 






tubular components - 
mechanical handling 


* Precision tubes 
pressure cylinders 
paints — road signs. 
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ST. PANCRAS 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
is a vigorous and 
thriving society, with 
substantial reserves 





INTEREST FROM DAY 
OF INVESTMENT 


* * * 


See for yourself 


When you have a moment to spare, drop into your 


PROMPT AND EASY 
WITHDRAWAL 


NO DEPRECIATION 
OF CAPITAL 





and share capital ex- 
ceeding One Million 
Pounds. Its ‘ Guide 
for Investors’ will 
be sent post free on 
request. 





ST. PANCRAS BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C44, 


local branch of the Westminster Bank and look around. 
You will find among the many customers several 
whose circumstances are clearly much the same as 
your own. Some of them, perhaps, may be known to 
you, but all of them ‘bank with the Westminster’ 
because they know from first-hand experience how 
useful the services of the Bank can be. They 
know, too, that the friendly welcome which they 
receive is in no way conditioned by the size of the 
transaction. Might it not be that the Westminster 
could become your Bank too? Tne Manager of any 
branch will be glad to tell you more about it. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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well-weighted pages that the urban settlements of South Africa, 
which **continue to be the places of squalor they have always been,”’ 
include, as I can testify, some of the best housing in all Africa, put 
up by Municipalities out of *‘white’’ rates. The **industrialisation’’ 
Mr. Davidson quite rightly welcomes is, on his own showing, only 
twenty years old, but it proceeds at such a pace that the demand for 
houses in quantity outstrips the physical possibilities, very much 
as it does in all-African Lagos or Accra. Readers must wonder, too, 
at the quality displayed by the many African guides who appear in 
Mr. Davidson’s pages, or will wonder unless they note in a late 
incidental chapter on Basutoland that the African education system, 
with a University College at its apex, is at least as good in the 
Union as anywhere in the tropical Colonies. 

In the end Mr. Davidson's abhorrence of ‘‘extractive’’ capital 
proves blinding. He probably underrates the ‘‘real’’ value even 
of mine wages, and certainly misses the significance of the stupendous 
expansion of industrial wage-earning by Africans, male and female. 
Thanks to this, African demands today spring from their new-found 
strength and not from their down-trodden misery—assuming also 
a new political character. This makes our moderns quite out-of-date 
—Imperial authority being gone, there is little we can do about 
exercising ‘‘the choice before us*’; this responsibility has quite 
definitely passed to the Africans themselves. The future of Africa 
now depends more than anything else on how quickly Africans 
acquire a sense of political responsibility to match their claim to 
political rights ; and critics should note that Africans in the tropical 
colonies can positively learn from the maturer conduct amidst 


greater difficulties of the Africans of the Union. 
W. M. MACMILLAN. 


Waugh and Hemingway 


Men at Arms. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 15s.) 
The Old Man and the Sea. By Ernest Hemingway. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


AT the sensitive age when Mr. Evelyn Waugh was learning to play 
cricket, he must have heard that the staff of Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall with the fatherly participation of their Managing Director, 
Mr. Arthur Waugh, had formed a cricket club. Mr. Waugh (senior) 
noted with satisfaction that the players returned on Monday morning 
**ten times more closely united as a staff by the unity which combined 
us as a team,”’ so that even in the rather large perspective of his 
A Hundred Years of Publishing—and how much more, one imagines, 
at the family breakfast table at Hampstead, he felt it worth recording 
the form of his Eleven. Here and there, to us who were not present, 
the names have the familiar quality of a dream. Miss Silk, the only 
lady member of the staff, and not of course to be confused with the 
deplorable Ambrose Silk of Put Out More Flags, was debarred by 
her sex from taking part. Roland Truslove, who has no relationship 
with the beau ideal Captain Truslove of Men At Arms, was never- 
theless the team’s star batsman on the eve of the First World War; 
**everybody on the staff worshipped him as a perfect combination 
of scholar and sportsman, whose company was always of the best.’’ 
There was also Arthur Thrush, whose actual record on the playing 
field is not entered, but who played a persistently straight bat in 
1914. Arthur Thrush, says Mr. Waugh (senior), **had a big heart, 
but little stature, and on that ground was rejected again and again’’ 
by the Army before he was accepted by the East Lancashire Regiment. 

There is perhaps something in common between the persistence 
of Arthur Thrush in 1914 and the more anachronistic attitude of 
the hero of Men At Arms in 1939, vainly writing letters of applica- 
tion, *‘a thick batch of them every-day,’’ from his club in St. James’s 
Street. Accurate research into these matters must be left to the 
critics of the future, but the atmosphere is worth noting as a supple- 
ment to Mr. Calder-Marshall’s suggestion that the heroic posture 
of Men At Arms dates from Mr. Evelyn Waugh's admiration and 
envy of his elder brother who was able, by virtue of his seniority, 
to enter the Dorset Regiment in 1917. 

Certainly it is an understatement to call this first volume of Mr. 
Waugh’s war trilogy the story of a ‘‘love affair’’ between a civilian 
and the Army; it is a dedication, a dream of boyhood, an Olympiad, 
in which the demands of gallantry are so extreme that one figure 
after another—Major Tickeridge, **Chatty’’ Corner, Ritchie-Hook 
and Captain Truslove himself—must be mobilised to hold aloft the 
torch on a course which no individual could sustain. And although 
the intensity is presumably heightened by design in this first stage— 
a ‘‘honeymoon”’ after all—we shall watch with anxiety to see how 
it will settle down in the sequel. Men At Arms covers the same period 
as Put Out More Flags, though it transpires in barracks instead of 
Bloomsbury, and at the fall of France the hero moves south into 
action at Dakar instead of into transatlantic retreat with Parsnip and 
Pimpernell, The sound and fury of Mr. Waugh’s genius in the 
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earlier novel are thus seen as true counterparts of the idealism of 
Men At Arms. But just as Mr. Waugh’s new heroes have to be 
rested, if only in the interests of plausibility, so there are superb 
lapses into satire and fury which intersperse their heroic posture as 
if against Mr. Waugh’s better judgement. **Was it for this that the 
bugles sounded across the square?’’ he asks, in genuine dismay, 
some time after he had foreseen esprit de corps falling on the barracks 
square, more richly even than it fell on the Chapman and Hall 
cricket eleven, ‘‘like blessed unction from above.’’ But it is 
precisely Mr. Waugh’s dismay which has always been our delight, 
and it will be a sad day and a sad volume if his bugles ever do sound 
undisputed on the barracks square. 

In The Old Man and The Sea Mr. Hemingway plods steadily and 
superbly along his solitary track without threatening any of the 
deviations which we now dread in Mr. Waugh. There is perhaps a 
certain thickening of the arteries. The freshness has gone out of his 
sentimentality, and there are some deplorable pages at the beginning 
which might appear to disqualify him as a serious competitor. Once 
he is in his stride, however, his style has an economy and a peculiar 
ease which no contemporary can challenge. He defined this story 
just twenty years ago in Death in the Afternoon. ‘*The truly great 
killer,’’ he wrote then, *‘must have a sense of honour and a sense 
of glory far beyond that of the ordinary bullfighter. In other words 
he must be a simpler man. Also he must take pleasure in it . 

So Mr. Hemingway's aged fisherman off the Havana coast has 
more simplicity and honour than the matador Joselito, and the 
species of giant swordfish which he hooks is scarcely to be distin- 
guished from either. There is perhaps some straining at this theme 
of identification between hunter and hunted, which breaks down, 
as it has always broken, at the point where the hero ‘* takes pleasure,’’ 
as Mr. Hemingway insists he must, in the kill. Thereafter there is a 
pause before the great fish, which is too big to be dragged aboard, 
and has again become identified with the fisherman, is destroyed 
by an endless and indestructible procession of sharks. Here Mr. 
Hemingway reaches a clarity and sureness of vision which he has 
nowhere surpassed. TANGYE LEAN. 


Snapshots of the Common Man 


Portrait of England : News from Somewhere. By Laurence Thomp- 
son. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the age of Mass Observation ; of the common man. Writers 
need no longer go to Greenland or Africa to report; they peed not 
confine themselves to eminent people. They can wander round 
Britain’s villas and public houses, reporting half-conversations, simple 
family histories. These motorist’s-eye-view reports have certain 
advantages. They give the writer scope for descriptive writing. They 
give scope for humour, as in Mr. Thompson’s visit to a Plymouth 
housing-estate with an enthusiastic housing chairman, only to be met 
on every side with stolid dissatisfied residents. They give scope for 
lively discussions on social problems without too many hard statistics. 
So Mr. Thompson goes into the problem of South Wales 
and the economic situation of Cornwall. A reporting run of this 
kind can also give an enormous sense of variety—if of sameness too. 

Mr. Thompson, who is a journalist, took some ** random °’ 
journeys to find out what ‘* was happening in England after six 
years of Labour rule.’’ He went from the South West to the 
Midlands and then to South Wales and North England. He did a 
night run with a lorry-driver and talked with social workers, pro- 
fessors, Communists and officials. He is not afraid of offending his 
hosts’ susceptibilities. ‘* Birmingham is as ugly as sin’’; the 
Sheffield students are ** loutish ’’ ; Northallerton ‘* is an ordinary 
little town much given to chicken-coops.’’ He detests the ugliness of 
industrialism without accounting for industrial towns’ local 
patriotism, but he shows an admirable reporter-like detachment 
in discussing the pros and cons of nationalisation among the coal- 
mines of Cannock Chase or at a transport-depot at Bermondsey. 
When one has finished one knows a certain amount more about a 
large number of things. 

They are, however, unrelated things—except that they all have 
to do with the common man. People feel kindly to one another on 
the whole ; they think in a limited way about their own problems ; 
and there they are up and down the country, mainly in these squalid 
towns, going to the pictures or at the highest to school lectures on 
child psychology. Mr. Thompson himself has no general theme ; 
he gives a series of bright snapshots which like snapshots illuminate 
and at the same time disguise. Sheffield has eight small pages ; 
Sharpness four ; Wigan eight and a half; they are not connected in 
any way, and the book ends without a conclusion. ‘** Everything 
exists; nothing has value ’’—E. M. Forster’s phrase haunts the 
reader. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 
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Shorter 


Daniel Defoe. By Francis Watson. (Long- 


mans. 10s, 6d.) 

How Defoe ever found time to write, seeing 
all that he did, or how he found a moment in 
which to do anything, seeing what an 
enormous quantity he wrote, fills one anew 
with wonder every time one reads about 
him. And nothing is harder than to give a 
coherent account of his tortuous and 
tangled life, now in the royal favour, now 
in prison or pillory ; at one moment in the 
public limelight, at the next in hiding; a 
man of enormous power and none at all, a 
man tremendously wise in ** negoce ’’ and 
perpetually bankrupt—a man rushing all 
over England, helping to advise govern- 
ments, spying, reporting, lying and telling 
the truth, at once brave and pusillanimous, 
and always scribbling, scribbling, scribbling, 
inventing the novel and the leading article 
and mapping out the Welfare State. Mr. 
Watson has managed admirably, handling 
his facts in a way that only complete famili- 
arity with them can enable a man to do— 
sometimes perhaps a little confusingly for 
anyone first reading about Defoe—and with 
a sure knowledge of the background. He 
conveys it all in a vigorous prose (it would be 
well if he were sometimes to alter his pace a 
little) which compels one to go on; he is 
never dull nor overwhelmed by his mass 
of material, that is, he is never stodgy, 
which seeing how much he has got into so 
small a space is no mean achievement. It 
is true that he does not add to our knowledge 
about Defoe ; his book is not so ** defin- 
itive ’’ a biography as Professor James 
Sutherland’s, and here and there he offers a 
controversial point as a fact. Did Defoe 
** certainly ’’ write about the Great Fire ? 
Is the facsimile of his hand beyond doubt 
authentic ? But here at all events is a sound 
book which tells enough about Defoe for 
those who do not want to investigate details 
for themselves, in Trent, Dottin, Secord and 
others, a useful, readable book, which would 
be improved by the addition of a brief biblio- 
graphy, not of Defoe’s writings, which is 
there, but of other authorities. B. D. 


The Goad of Love. An unpublished trans- 
lation of the Stimulus Amoris by Walter 
Hilton, (Faber. 18s.) 


THere is no doubt a small but growing 
public to whom the reading of the mystics 
brings satisfactions that they do not derive 
from formal religion. For them a simple 
text in modernised English, such as Evelyn 
Underhill’s version of Hilton’s far better 
known Scale of Perfection, may remain a 
bedside-book for many months. Such a 
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book stands in no need of a learned intro- 
duction ; its provenance and date, even its 
author’s name, are beside the point. It is 
precious for the thought it conveys, for its 
evidence of experiences higher than those of 
every day. Such a purpose is not served 
by Clare Kirchberger’s editing of The Goad 
of Love, a composite book of which, as she 
admits, the central parts only are valuable. 
For not only is the work printed entire, but, 
with the aid of footnotes and printers’ 
devices in the text, the reader is asked to 
compare Hilton’s rendering with the original 
version of the thirteenth-century James of 
Milan. This will, in the editor’s opinion, 
throw light on the thought of Walter Hilton, 
and demonstrate the nature of his originality. 
From a careful reading we shall even be able 
to guess at his attitude to the Lollards. 
This is an approach that may appeal to 
some scholarly readers, for whom, con- 
fusedly perhaps, this volume seems to have 
been designed. The habitual lover of such 
books, however, though he will find some 
passages to move him, is unlikely to put 
The Goad of Love on the same shelf as the 
Imitation or The Cloud of Unknowing. c 

5. MC. 


British Popular Ballads, Edited by John E. 
Housman. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


Worops are fickle in their attachments, and 
the word ** ballad ’’ has grown elusive of 
definition. Technically speaking, because 
it is sung to music, the sentimental ** ballad’’ 
of the Palm Court has more claim to the name 
than Scott’s ** Proud Maisie.”’ But apart 
from fine nineteenth-century derivatives like 
the latter, there is nothing in our literature 
bearing any resemblance to the taut, laconic, 
anonymous narrative poems of the Scottish 
Border reprinted in this volume. The 
conception of the book is excellent; a 
fifty-page essay prefaces a long florilegium. 
But while the selection is consistently inter- 
esting, and equipped with a full glossary of 
Scots and Middle English, the essay never 
quite comes to grips. Dr. Housman has 
devoted most of his space to a discussion of 
the sources of the ballad themes—in places 
as different as Norse saga, Celtic legend 
and obscure local history. This does little 
more than testify to the ballad-mongers’ 
hunger for matter. What calls out for 
attention is the striking attitude of these 
poets to their stories. How were their 
eyes drawn so surely to the searing detail ? 
Whence came their perfect knowledge of 
the power of silence ? What is the history 
of their underlying stoicism ? Dr. Housman 
makes in passing one suggestive observation: 
the ballads of other countries seem also to 
come from frontier regiofis. Otherwise his 
essay tends to be diffuse, and in its critical 
parts rather washy (‘* how poignant °’); 
it lacks in fact just those virtues that make 


the ballads great. D. M. 

King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
1552-1952. By T. W. Hutton. (Basil 
Blackwell. 25s.) 


KING EpwWarpD’s SCHOOL, now 400 years 
old, is unusual in several ways. It is 
outstanding academically ;_ it is associated 
with a notable girls’ school and a number of 
flourishing grammar schools, and it has 
remained a day-school serving the needs of 
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the district. As Mr. Hutton says, it is 
today ** much nearer than most sixteenth- 
century schools to fulfilling the intention 
of its Founder ’’—though this is perhaps 
giving a little too much personal responsi- 
bility to a boy-king of eleven or so who in 
1548 granted a Birmingham request that 
part of the funds of the local Gild of the 
Holy Cross, recently dissolved, should be 
used for education. Mr. Hutton divides his 
narrative into subjects—governors, chief 
masters, buildings, pupils and so on—ending 
with a review of the present. The first 
years of the school are obscure and not 
very edifying, with squabbles among the 
governors and between governors and chief 
masters, but the school suddenly advanced 
in the first part of last century. The author’s 
narrative reflects the change, being much 
more interesting towards the end. Like 
most works of piety it will chiefly be of 
value to those concerned with the King 
Edward schools, but Birminghani citizens 
generally will find much in it to supplement 
the official history of the city which appears 
almost simultaneously. G. F. 


An Introduction to the Study of William 
Blake. By Max Plowman. (Gollancz. 
12s. 6d.) 


It is twenty-five years since this book was 
written in this country and published in the 
United States. In the meantime Blake has 
been accepted in his entirety, yet probably 
remains unread except as a lyricist. But 
even here he presents problems of inter- 
pretation that the common reader does not 
pause to consider, Was the Jerusalem that 
was to be built in our green and pleasant 
land something in the nature of a garden 
city, one may wonder, as one hears Parry’s 
Setting roared out. Max Plowman expounds 
Blake on the poet’s own terms. He does 
not provide a key to his symbolism or 
dwell exhaustively on the relationships 
between the heavenly abstractions of the 
Prophetic Books. Once he has shown the 
reader what Blake meant by the Imagination, 
the rest seems to follow effortlessly. He 
does not by-pass the problems ; he demon- 
Strates that they are not really there. The 
result is a book that vastly simplifies the 
reading of Blake. Max Plowman makes 
no claims for the poet as a religious seer ; 
but he does show what immense psycho- 
logical perception he conveyed in his 
individual, and sometimes hermetic, way ; 
which Plowman considered in 1927 was the 
way in which poetry was then about to 
develop. It is interesting, though it does 
not affect the validity of his book, to see 
how far the reality fell short of his expecta- 
tions. J. M.C, 


Vo.umg VI of the Oxford Junior Encyclo- 
paedia, which is called Farming and Fisheries 
(O.U.P. 30s.), is in every way as excellent as 
its predecessors. One—an adult as well as a 
child one—could hardly fail to find pleasure 
and profit wherever it may be opened. Its 
range is world-wide, and if this necessarily 
means that a few useful details—e.g. how 
to deal with woodlice, water-mills, lampreys 
—are lacking, there are, for recompense, a 
lot of interesting facts one didn’t even know 
one was curious about. The production is, 
of course, excellent, and the illustrations are 
imaginatively chosen, though the reproduc- 
tion of photographs sometimes leaves some- 
thing to be desired. M. L. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER their late summer recovery markets 
appear to have entered an autumn phase of 
consolidation. Although there is no evidence 
of any real anxiety to sell, buying has 
become less insistent and more selective. 
Prices are thus showing little change, on 
balance, apart from the securities, such as 
German and Japanese bonds, affected by 
specific developments. Is this a pause before 
a fresh advance or must we look for another 
spell of falling quotations ? I lean to the 
more hopeful view, but must emphasise 
that the market recovery is still a very 
tender plant. The new-found hopefulness 
among investors could easily be destroyed 
by adverse news from the wages-front or by 
any further deterioration in the export trade 
figures. Reasorfably good news from these 
sectors, on the other hand, would readily 
bring in fresh buying of gilt-edged and 
leading equity stocks. 
British Lion Studios 

Like Mr. Rank’s Odeon group, Mr. 
Harold Drayton’s British Lion undertaking 
now seems to be moving slowly into less 
disturbed waters. At least that is the im- 
pression one gets from the accounts cover- 
ing the year to March 3ist of the British 
Lion Studio Company. The results of the 
British Lion Film Corporation, the produc- 
ing unit in the group, may be expected within 
the next two or three weeks. There is 
evidence in the Studio Company’s figures 
of the benefits of reorganisation and ener- 
getic management. Trading profits have 
risen from £158,998 to £187,330 and net 
profits, after depreciation, loan interest, 
etc., are shown at £55,330, a figure which 
compares with a loss for the preceding year 
of £11,806. Preference dividends are being 
brought up to date by the payment of two 
years’ dividends and Ordinary distributions 
are resumed with 15 per cent. Those results 
in themselves will be encouraging to the 
shareholders, but the financial position is 
also being strengthened. In his statement 
Mr. Drayton discloses that since the end of 
the financial year the company has sold its 
freehold land and buildings at Isleworth for 
£161,000. Of this sum about £60,000 is to 
be used to alter and enlarge the main 
studios at Shepperton, the object being to 
provide more varied facilities and give these 
studios an earning capacity equal to that 
previously possessed by both studios com- 
bined. The balance of just over £100,000 of 
the proceeds of the Isleworth sale is being 
kept on deposit, as required by the Trust 
Deed which secures the company’s Deben- 
tures. Following these results the £1 6 per 
cent. Cumulative Participating Preference 
units have been marked up from a nominal 
level around 5s. to 8s. 9d. They still look 
undervalued. The 2s. Ordinary shares at 
2s. 3d. are a much more speculative holding 
and, despite the high yield, look high 
enough for the present. 

Sheepbridge Expansion 

Among the companies which, after nation- 
alisation of part of their assets, have gone 
rapidly ahead in new directions is Sheep- 
bridge Engineering. Compensation money 
from colliery assets has been applied in 
acquiring additional businesses, and with 
its engineering products in good demand 
group profit for the year to March 3lst 
shows a sharp increase from £653,000 to 





£1,114,000, an expansion of over 70 per cent. 
Participating Preference and Ordinary share- 
holders received a three-for-two scrip bonus 
earlier this year, and if one allows for this 
capitalisation the distribution now recom- 
mended is equivalent to about 9 per cent. 
tax free on the larger capital. This was 
covered about 1} times over by net earnings, 
which, after tax, have risen from £304,000 
to £372,000. The group still has impres- 
sively large reserves and a strong liquid 
position. At 12s. 3d. the 5s. Ordinary 
shares offer the generous yield of about 
7 per cent. gross. 
Atkinson Lorries 

Having recommended the 2s. ordinary 
shares of Atkinson Lorries a year ago [ 
think there is good reason to be satisfied at 
the results now shown for the year to 
March 3lst. Group trading profit has risen 
from £99,000 to £118,000 and the dividend 
is comfortably maintained at 334 per cent. 
Although the group stands to be hit by 
Excess Profits Levy, the cover behind the 
dividend is so ample that, assuming that 


trade, especially in the important export. 


markets, can be held at last year’s levels, 
there should be no question of any dividend 
cut. In his statement the chairman empha- 
sises the need for holding down costs, since 
any further increase in selling prices will 
only invite still keener foreign competition. 
The 2s. Ordinary shares are now quoted at 
6s., yielding just over 11 per cent. This 
high return is itself a reflection of the risks 
involved in the equity of a company engaged 
in keenly competitive markets. The com- 
pany enjoys alert management, however, 
and the shares should pay to hold. 
Burberrys’ Problems 

Acute disappointment is bound to be 
felt by shareholders in Burberrys, the water- 
proof and clothing manufacturers and 
retailers, at the results now disclosed for the 
year to March 31st. Whereas in the previous 
year this company, whose financial fortunes 
have fluctuated considerably, was able to 
bring its Preference dividend up to date and 
to resume Ordinary payments with 5 per 
cent., it now finds itself compelled to omit 
any Preference dividend, and naturally there 
can be nothing for the Ordinary share- 
holders. Although the value of sales 
increased by 3 per cent. and the group’s 
foreign trade accounted for one-half of the 
total turnover, net profit, before charging 
tax, has fallen from £371,254 to £53,692. 
Accompanying the preliminary statement is 
the directors’ explanation that to maintain 
turnover profit margins were reduced both 
for home and export business, but that the 
probable cause of the sharp setback in 
trading profits was the need to write down 
stocks to £223,849. Before making this 
provision  stock-in-trade amounted at 
March 3lst to £1,392,490, an increase of 
55 per cent. on the year. The board did 
its best to avoid piling up stocks at the top 
prices but this substantial increase was 
apparently essential to the maintenance of 
the group's business and the fulfilment of 
its normal réle in the trade. There can be 
no surprise, in the light of these results, that 
resources are being conserved, especially as 
the balance-sheet shows bank overdraft at 
£433,538 anda reduction in cash by £144,665, 
a total deterioration in the liquid position of 
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£578,203. This was attributable as to 
£495,636 to the increase in stocks and as to 
£81,520 to the purchase of fixed assets, 
Burberry’s £1 Preference units are now down 
to 10s. 6d. and the Ordinary £1 units to 5s, 
They must both be regarded as speculative 
holdings, but at these levels they should have 
recovery chances. 


Coast Lines’ Recovery 

Like most shipping companies, Coast 
Lines have achieved a substantial improve- 
ment in earnings in 1951. Combined profits 
of the group rose last year by over 30 per 
cent. to £1,368,000, before tax. To quote 
Capt. A. R. S. Nutting, the Coast Lines 
chairman : ** Voyage earnings on the whole 
showed a substantial improvement but 
expenses continued to rise throughout the 
year, particularly oil fuel and repairs.’’ 
Taxation has laid a heavy hand on the gross 
earnings, but after tax the net profit was 
£37,000 higher at £467,000, including certain 
capital gains. It is clear from the report 
that the group has substantial capital com- 
mitments for new tonnage, but it also 
emerges that the liquid position has been 
greatly strengthened. Bank overdraft at 
£505,000 was liquidated during the year and 
cash, tax certificates, etc., appear at 
£1,136,000, against £642,000. In the current 
year this company, which operates coast- 
wise and Continental services, must have 
shared in the general experience of lower 
freight carryings, but passenger traffic has 
been encouraging. On the strength of last 
year’s results the board has done no more 
than justice to the Ordinary shareholders in 
raising the dividend rate from 5 per cent. to 
64 per cent.—a payment which is shown to 
have been covered about five times by the 
group’s net available earnings. The £1 
Ordinary units are quoted in the market 
around 14s. 9d., yielding just under 9 per 
cent. In present conditions I regard them 
as fairly valued. 


A Recovery Share 

Reports from most sections of the textile 
trade now point to a slow recovery from the 
low levels touched in the early months of 
this year. Among those which were badly 
hit by the fall in prices and the resurgence of 
competition were the principal carpet manu- 
facturers. I now hear that the carpet trade 
has substantially improved and that the 
outlook is being viewed with greater confi- 
dence than for several months past. Carpet 
shares, like cotton textile shares, are quoted 
well below last year’s best levels and in my 
view they have considerable scope for 
recovery. The £1 Ordinaries of John 
Crossley and Sons, the old-established carpet 
makers of Halifax, look as attractive as any 
from this standpoint. They are quoted 
around 33s. 9d., against last year’s top price 
of 64s. 3d., 1950’s best level of 58s. and 67s. 
touched in 1949. In each of the past five 
years the dividend has been 20 per cent., 
and although the directors pointed out in 
June that trading profits had been materially 
reduced by the fall in stock values and 
reduced sales the interim on account of the 
year ending December Ist, 1952, was 
maintained at 24 per cent. Even if the total 
distribution were to be halved at 10 per cent. 
the shares would still be offering the useful 
yield of around 6 per cent., so that they can 
scarcely be considered dear at the present 
level. This company has good management 
and over the years has built up a strong 
financial position. The shares look attractive 
as a lock-up purchase for capital appreciation, 
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